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Famous since [860 


SEND NOW FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE*# COLOUR 
GOLD MEDAL CHELSEA 1951 and 1952 


Raisers for nearly 100 years. Winners 
of over 250 Awards. We have the 


largest cultures specially laid for 
runners in England. 
laid runners, from maiden plants, certi- 
fied disease-free & true to name by M.A. 


ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
Re-selected stock of E.Malling 48 
Early variety raised by us over 50 
years ago and still unsurpassed. 
pee grower, fruits are brilliant 

jet with firm flesh. Flavour is 
excellent crop exceptional. 

RED ALPINE IMPROVED 
The best strain of the large- 
fruited French Alpine variety. 

A continuous and croppe 
AUCHINCRUIVE CLIMAX 


An outstanding new mid-season 
variety from Scotland. 


LAXTON BROS 


63 H, HIGH STREET, BEDFORD | 


Something to be 
proud of 


rose expert. And your 
inward glow of satisfaction will be greater 
still if you have planted Wheatcroft roses. 
For Wheatcroft have new varieties the 
like of which have never been seen— the 
pick of the world’s latest rose develop- 
ments. Small wonder that the new 
Wheatcroft Roses have recently been 
awarded no less than sixteen gold mecals 
by the National Rose Society, to say 
nothing of the unique R.H.S. Gold 
Medals at Chelsea in 1951 and 1952—the 
only two awarded for groups o1" roses since 
1939. Our unique colour catalogue wil! 
give you some idea of the magnificent 
varieties available. Write today and let us 
reserve you a copy to be sent on as soon as 


THE NAME IN ROSES 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD., Rose Specialists, 
Ruddington, Nottingham. 
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| perfect specimen of : 

is something to be 

24 Be A proud of, even for the 

—| 

| The fruic is large and an attractive. 

a . A strong-growing variety a 

— vigorous habit. 

PRICES - All varieties 

Plants the new edition is ready. 

| All Carriage paid. BOXES EXTRA: ; 
12 Plants for each 50 Plants ~ 

variety. Not less 50 at 100 rate. 

nets» crop the 


eat 


Only the best DDT 
is worth buying— 
and worth applying 
SHELL 35% DDT 
Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


*A useful month-b 
calendar may be h 
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JULY to OCTOBER 


—the best time to visit our 
trees have 


do not bloom 


until July. From then on 
owth, 

d 

We shall be 


GUILDFORD 
Nursery roses, 
delighted to show you our 


from GODALMING - BRAMLEY - HORSHAM (/ DORKING 


nurseries. Before this it 
is very dull; pruned-back 


shrubs and trees and hardly 
GEO. JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 


NURSERIES), LTD., WOKING, SURREY 


sake and ours please make 
an appointment. 


any flower. 

for example, 

there are roses and her- 
baceous plants, and our 
shrubs and 

made their annual gr 

also our specimen groun 
is at its best. 

nurseries but for your own 


from SUMMUNGDALE CHERTSEY WEYBRIDOS 


NYMPHAAS 


rose-cr 
globular blooms, smail crown 


Laydeckeri lilacea—pinky mauve 


spotted carmine. Leaves flecked with 
brown, fragrant, dwarf. 12/6 each 

i: = white 
flowers with ns. 
growth. 5/6 each 

Marliacea rosea—targe blush pink 
flowers, early and continuous. 
Moderate growth. 5/6 each 

Marliacea chromate! prim- 
rose, fragrant flowers, marbled foliage. 


Wm. Faliconer—flowers up 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE 
LISS, HANTS. 


LORD WOLMER’S NURSERIES 


The great reputation which the produce of these 
Nurseries has attained is due to the following 
factors : 

(/) Only root stocks recommended by East Malling 
Research Station are employed. 

(2) All trees are grafted with selected strains. 

(3) The trees are grown in particularly fine sand 
with a high rainfall which induces exceptionally 
fine root development. equentiy, when 
transplanted to better soils they respond 
immediately. 

(4) Cultivation and spraying in the Nurseries are 
meticulous, continuous and scientific. 

(5) The Nurseries, being part of a large farm, can 
be periodically rested in rotation with other 


(6) Only ‘firse-closs trees. are sold. All injured 
specimens are ruthlessly eliminated. 
APPLES, PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS and 
PEACHES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 
BLACK CURRANTS, etc. 
in all leading varieties 
ROOTSTOCKS from our own Stoo! Beds 
Apples and Plums (certified), also Quince 
A, B, C. 


Small growing. Prices strictly competitive and may be had on 
WE PROMISE prompt despatch and largest size application 
flowering crowns of all varieties. Add 2/- carriage Packing and carriage extra 
a Apply : THE MANAGER (R.H.S.) 
ply : 


ARE BEST FOR .... 


GRASSPHALTE 


HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX 


(MOLESEY 5167 & 3799) Established 1921 
For 30 years one of the leading contractors 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


The following isa selection from our dascripioe 
reaching inches ecross. Vigorous. 
white flowers. “Fragrant, extremely d 
vigorous. 10/6 ea 
: ai 2 
Mrs. Richmond — exceptionally 
4 vigorous, flowers of deep pink. ; 
| Inches across of deep blood-red. 
| 
| 
ands 
sports 
tennis 
fields 
Jayins tc. 
i | 


Dropping hints.... 


It breaks my heart, Bill, to see all these unripe apples lying rotting under the tree here. 

What can you use them for ? Chutney ? 

I don’t have very many myself, John. 

Well, you’re lucky. Do you stick them on with glue ? 

No, with ‘ Planofix ’. It has much the same effect. 

Sounds like wizardry to me. 

Just one more of the wonders of science, my ! The best time to spray ‘ Planofix’ 

is expected or as s00n as you- 

see that prevents this orable tend to fall prema low it wor 

On the principle of growth regulation. ‘ Planofix ’ —— the formation of the 

abscission layer in apples, pears and some other frui 

Highly technical ! 

Yes, but highly practical. It’s an M&B product — in other words, it’s effective 


and reliable. 
‘PLANOFIX 
trade mark brand 
PRE-HARVEST FRUIT DROP INHIBITOR 
bottles to make 25 gal. spray «. 28. 6d. 
bottles to make | gal.sproy  ... 39s. Od. 
an M&8B Horticultural Product 


MAY & BAKER LTD 
DAGENHAM 


WILKINSON 


SWORD 


POCKET 


PRUNER 
A Cut above 
the rest 


@ Cuts with surgical precision @ Powerful yet 
compact @ Rust-resisting sword steel blades 
@ It goes comfortably into the pocket @ The handiest pruner 
ever designed for the gardener. 
See it for yourself and admire the modern concealed spring and the clever 


sliding clip. 
AVAILABLE FROM ALL STOCKISTS 
Write for descriptive leaflet G2 of full range of Pruning Shears (12/6 to 25/-) and Garden Sheors (27/6 to 50/--). 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W.4, 


Makers of the famous Wilkinson Razor 
ili 


PRICES 
| 

| 


MOBILE 
A NEW PNEUMATIC SPRAYER 


Send for fully illustrated descriptive leaflet 


The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co. Ltd. 
Four Oaks, Birmingham 
FOUR OAKS 305 & 1560 


STRAWSON 


TIMBER-FRAMED 


GLASSHOUSES 


are warmer, kinder to all plant life 


We can now supply any type and size of Glass- 
house and shall be happy to send estimates 
and particulars on receipt of enquiries. 
(Where Softwood permits are not available we 
can build in Licence-free Empire Hardwoods.) 
Surveys of Inspection arranged in any 
part of the country at short notice. 


Write for List RHF. 52 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 


Telephone : 
HORLEY - SURREY 


279 
Rock Garden Tidy 
Brush 


(Union Fibre) 3/- 


324 
New Lawn Mower 


brush 11° dia. 


(All Hair) 5/9 


323 
i Rose Garden or 
Bedding Brush 
(36 in. o/a) 4/9 
| 272/6 
Small General 
Purpose Brush 
(Bent Handle) 2/9 


525 
Tool Brush with 


Scraper 
(All Bass) 6/3 
' Can be supplied Singly 
*’ or set of Five (as filus- 
trated) 21 /— carriage paid. We shall be pleased to 
send particulars of our Bowling Green and Hard 
Tennis Court Brooms. 
Cc G K Brush Manufacturers. Est. 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


ORDER FROM THE 
WORLD FAMOUS NURSERY 


AUCHINCRUIVE CLIMAX 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN 


Cambridge varieties on application 


Open ground runners (Despatch Sept.—Oct.) 
6/- dozen plus 2/6 per order for less than 50 
30/- hundred. 
Packing and carriage paid 
Pot Grown runners (ex-pots) (Despatch Aug.— 
Oct.) 12/- dozen, packing and carriage 3/-. 
80/- hundred, packing and carriage 15/- 


Price List Free Full Catalogue 6d. 


RIVERS 


ESTABLISHED 1725 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD., 


The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
Telephone and Telegrams: Sawbridgeworth 2338 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


ONE HARD LAWN TENNIS COURT 
EVERY 8 HCURS DURING 195! 


(This was done in spite of the abnormal wet weather of that year) 
ALSO 


ONE SPORTS GROUND or 
BOWLING GREEN 
EVERY 3 DAYS 


Sole Makers of EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 
as used for the Olympic Games, Wembley, White City, Oxford University, etc. 
Main Selling Agents for ‘BITUTURF’ PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 
Please send for new booklet, also our Price List for Sports Ground Accessories, to: 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lr. 


*Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


‘GENERAL PURPOSE’ 
Greenhouse 


(As exhibited at Chelsea) 


Constructed of Imported Hard- 
wood, in 6 complete sections, 
including the roof; staging down 


both sides and end; glass 24o0z. 
Size 10 ft. long x 7 ft. wide cut to size. 


Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 
New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 


By Apper 
COMPLETED 
to 
Court Makers. Sweden. 
> 
Vv 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 
Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


It controls — yet it’s safe! 


Lindex garden spray Is 
the new Insecticide for 


amateurs—Lindex will 
control with safety, 
Green and Black Fly (Aphis), Apple Sawfly, 
Woolly Aphis, Sucker, Leaf Miner, Caterpillars 
and other pests, and so allow you 

to gather unharmed produce from 
your Garden. It Is non-poisonous 
and economical; one 3/- bottle will f 
make at least 20 gallons of highly 
efficient spray. Don’t wait for the 

damage—get Lindex, there’s noth- 
ing to touch it. Full details may be 

obtained from your local Seedsman. § 


LINDEX 


CONTAINS LINDANE 


Whe new spray with a difference 


Made by 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD . HERTS 
THE MORTEGG PEOPLE 


> long grass has got 
8 me down, When! 


Yes, I’m the fellow who needs a 
Rotoscythe. Whew! the labour 


of getting down the 


buy a Rotoscythe 
Pll be up and 
doing, must ask 


my local dealer or 
POWER SPECIALITIES LIMITED 


BATH ROAD WEST SLOUGH BUCKS 


a Longrass cutters and lawn mowers. 


The 
Supreme 
Hard Court 


The “ Hart” Non-attention Court— 

igned to combine the best features 
of normal hard and semi-loose 
types. Has a fast gritty surface and 
requires no maintenance. Colour is 
a pleasing grey-green. Suitable for 
play all the year round. Brochures 

further details on request. 


GARDE NS—planned and construc- 
ted inall phases. Let us know your 


requirements early. 


MAXWELL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
*Phone: Wokingham 1112-3 
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RUSTLESS GREENHOUSES & GARDEN FRAMES 


= @ Height: Ridge 7 ft. 
= 7 ins.; Eaves 6 ft. Oins. 
Width: 7 ft. 10 ins. 
Length from 6ft. | in. 
= Can be extended to 

ae any length in multiples 
of 2 ft. wide glass « 
Supplied with sliding 
mm door, roof ventilators, 
J glass, putty and 
erection booklet * To 
Mea prevent damage to 
glass, metal panels are 
om fitted at ground level 
mall round « Also 

tilators, aides supports, shelf Wacisite, dividing partitions, training wire clips. 
@ Garden Frames of cast aluminium to form sectional units. Height: I ft. 2 ins. front 
and I ft. 10 ins. back. Width: 2 ft. 6 ins. Length: 4 ft. Oins. * Clear horticultural glass 
secured by putty and clips * Top held open in any position by aluminium tubular stays. 


Full particulars will be sent on application. 


Made by: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD., BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
Enquiries to: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., EVINGTON VALLEY RD., LEICESTER 


| to remind YOU 


that for the BETTER production of Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias and all Plants and 
Crops in Garden, Cloche, Greenhouse and 
Nursery, there is nothing QUITE like regular 


‘Feeding with 
The Ten-Day Fertiliser (REGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 


Nitrogen (14%), Phosphates (5%), Potash (6%) 
in Balanced Soluble Form ! 
Economical Safe Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 8d. pkts., 2/6, 5/-, & 12/6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 
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Whatever the occasion 
Say it with Flowers-by-Wire 


Anniversaries... Birthdays... Thank You’s 
... Get Well Messages ... Flowers 
have a magical way of expressing your 
sentiments. Fresh flowers can be sent 
to anywhere in Great Britain, the 


Commonwealth and 

other countries of the 

free world within a 

Y matter of hours through 
members of 


INTERFLORA 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


Flowers-by-Wire Service 


Order only from 
| florists displaying 
the above symbol 


Issued by INTERFLORA, DEPT. R.H.S., 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.14 


{ THATCHED JAPANESE 
DELIGHTFULLY MODERNISED | have a very comprehensive collection of 
WITH LOVELY GARDEN Japanese Azaleas, and listed below are a few 
t varieties. Late September or early October 
; FOR SALE IN SUSSEX is the best time for planting, and a full list 
(ASHDOWN FOREST) will be sent on application. 
| H. letel 
reconstructed for EASY RUNNING and pleasant 
j : retirement. Christmas Cheer, crimson 
: Owner now going abroad. Esmeraldo, medium pink 
Three reception rooms; two, plus one, bed- 
rooms. “ 
- e Usual offices, completely new kitchen. Kerin, early pink, hose-in-hose 


Mrs. Wery, deep vermilion 


Large brick garage and other outbuildings. Snow Queen, white 


Main electricity and water, close to village 


shops. 
Magnificent view. Facing south. 
Matured rhododendrons, magnolias, etc. 
Mature and new fruit trees. 
Newly made rose garden. 
Redesigned vegetable garden, new soft fruit 
cage. 
woodland (more available), 3} acres 
n all. 


Price £6,500. 
Write— 
S. M. PETTITT, STREETER’S ROUGH, 
CHELWOOD, SUSSEX 


Azalea malvatica x kaempferi 
Alice, brick red 
Fedora, bright pink 
Garden Beauty, deep pink 
Pink Treasure, pale pink 
Zampa, brick red 

Azalea ledifolia 
very pale mauve 

Azalea ledifolia alba 
pure white 


All at 7/6 each 


RONALD E. HARDWICK 


(formerly Chez Nous Nurseries) 


The Nurseries, NEWICK, Sussex 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


MARCH 11, 1952 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Witson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
twenty other members, and Dr. and Mrs. Wells and Mr. and Mrs. Menninger (visitors) 
present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Black & Flory Ltd., Slough, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. McBean’s Orchid’s Cooksbridge, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To J. Moulson, Esq., Bradford, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, for an exhibit of Cymbidiums. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To the Bristol Orchid Society, Bristol, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Sir W. Cooke, Bt., Wyld Court, Newbury, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. Dorset Orchids, Plush, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Dr. W. Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, Nr. Northwich, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. H. Dixon & Sons, Wandsworth Common, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Monsieur Marcel Lecoufle, Boissy-St. Leger, France, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. Stuart Low Co. Ltd., Jarvis Brook, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To S. Tharp, Esq., Purley, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. Tufton, Englefield Green, for an exhibit of Cymbidiums. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Lady Bird, Solihull, for an exhibit of Cymi>idiums. 
To J. O. Walker, Esq., Berkhamsted, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


First Class Certificate 
To Miltonia ‘Sanguinea’ (M. ‘Mrs. J.B.Crum’ x M. ‘Bruges’), (votes 16 for, o against) 
exhibited by Lt.-Col. the Hon H. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green. 


Award of Merit 
To Cymbidium ‘Aldis Lamp’ Cooke var. (C. ‘Carisbrook’ x C. ‘Alexanderi ’ Westonbirt 
var.), (votes 11 for, o against) exhibited by Sir W. Cooke, Bt., Wyld Court, Newbury. 
To Cymbidium ‘Bodmin Moor’ var. ‘Primrose’ (C. ‘Alexanderi’ Westonbirt var. x C. 
‘Erica Sander’), (votes 14 for, o against) exhibited by Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
To Cymbidium ‘Clarissa’ (C. ‘Carisbrook’ x C. ‘Rio Rita’), (votes unanimous) 
exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst. 
To Cymbidium ‘Kairouan’ var. ‘Edward Bartlett’ (C. ‘Adelina’ var. ‘Springtime x 
C. ‘Rosanna’ var. ‘Pinkie’), (votes 14 for, o against), exhibited by E. de Rothschild, 
Esq., Exbury. 
To Cymbidium ‘Kairouan’ var. ‘Harriet Lentner’ (C. ‘Adelina’ var. ‘Springtime’ x C. 
Ra wong var. ‘Pinkie’), (votes 12 for, o against) exhibited by E. de Rothschild, Esq., 
ury. 
To Cymbidium ‘Marcia’ (C. ‘Riga’ x C. ‘Pearl Magnificum’), (votes 12 for, 4 against 
exhibited by Messrs. McBean’s Orchids Ltd., Cooksbridge. i ) 
To Cymbidium ‘Tinsel’ var. ‘Blush’ (C. ‘Pearl Magnificum’ x C. ‘Babylon’), (votes 
16 for, o against), exhibited by Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. Tufton, Englefield Green. 
To Odontoglossum ‘Sunfly’ (O. ‘Sunglow’ x O. ‘Brimstone Butterfly’), (votes 17 for, 
© against), exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 
To Phalaenopsis ‘J. L. Kingsbury’ var. ‘Selection’ (P. Elizabethae x P. grandiflora), 
(votes unanimous), exhibited by Monsieur Marcel Lecoufle, Boissy St. Leger, France. 
VOL. LXXVII. ( Lexiii ) g 


Ixxivy | PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


MARCH 25, 1952 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—M.r. E. A. Bow zs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, eleven other members and Mr. G. Parker (visitor) present. 

Pinguicula grandifloraa—Mr. Gilmour showed flowers from plants collected in the 
Pyrenees and grown at the University Botanic Garden at Cambridge. The plants 
are grown in pans standing in water. 

Pilea Cadierei.—Dr. Barnes reported that a microscopical examination of sections of 
the leaf of Pilea Cadieret revealed that the silvery-white blister-like areas of the leaf 
were caused by the upper epidermal layer separating from the underlying mesophyll. 
He promised a more detailed account of the course of the development when he had 
had an opportunity to examine younger leaves. 

Foliaceous calyx in Primrose.—Mr. Robinson showed a typical ‘Jack-in-the-Green’ 
Primrose, with enlarged, leafy sepals, from a garden in Witney. 

Germination in Galanthus.—Mr. Stearn referred to an earlier discussion on the mode 
of germination in Snowdrops, and stated that Dr. Agnes Arber had confirmed the 
view held by some members of the Committee, that the white, sheathing organ emerging 
from the seed in germination is the cotyledon. Dr. Arber had found that any develop- 
ment of the hypocotyl is extremely rare in the germination of monocotyledonous seeds, 

Scent in Adoxa Moschatellina.—Flowers of this common British plant were found by 
the Committee to possess a faint unpleasant odour. Mr. Stearn had been informed 
by a Japanese botanist that there were some morphological differences between the 
British plant and its Japanese counterpart, which was stated to be odourless. 

Primula Allionii—The origin of an unusually large and dark-coloured variety named 
‘ Mary Berry,’ for which the Award of Merit had been recommended by the Joint 
Rock Garden Plant Committee, was outlined by Mr. Parker. It had arisen as a 
seedling after continued selection from the best-flowered and most compact plants in 
Mr. Parker’s collection. 

Green-flowered Tulips—Mr. Simmonds read to the Committee a letter suggesting that 
the bulbs of double pink or yellow Tulips, grown indoors, had produced green flowers. 
He thought that improper culture, in too poor light, was responsible. In an experi- 
ment with similar abnormally-coloured Tulips he found that the bulbs gave perfect 
flowers of the proper colour when grown out-of-doors the next season. 

Other Exhibits —Two specimens of a Zonal Pelargonium, with proliferous peduncles, 

were brought by Mr. Green, who also showed an example of the crested Cyclamen, 
now uncommon in this country, although known as early as 1887 in the varieties called 

‘Princess of Wales’ and ‘Bush Hill Pioneer.’ 

A plant of the rare, violet-scented Primula Cusickiana, grown by Mrs. Crewdson 
since 1939, was referred from the Joint Rock Garden Plant Committee. 

A specimen, believed to be Leucopogon Richei, and sent by Mrs. Harrison, of 
Hawkhurst, for confirmation of name, was referred to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
for correct identification. 

Dr. Turrill recognized a Euphorbia, sent by Mr. G. L. Pilkington, as a new species 
from Asia Minor, shortly to be figured and described in the Botamical Magazine. 

Some leaves of Hydrangea macrophylla, sent for examination by Mr. M. Haworth- 
Booth of Haslemere, were thought by Mr. Green to have been injured by frost. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Lezak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty- 


six other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations, 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Tulips, Crocuses, 
Anemones, etc. a 
To Messrs. Frost and Cossom, Woburn Sands, for an exhibit of Cinerarias. 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Cinerarias. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
‘To Mr. J. Amand, Holbeach, for an exhibit of Lilacs, Roses, Anemones, Hip- 
peastrums, etc. 
Ra Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses and Blue 
rimroses. 
To Messrs. M. P. Kooper & Son, Ferndown, for an exhibit of Daffodils, shrubs and 
other hardy plants. . 
To Messrs. Wilfinghoff, Rijswijk, Holland, for an exhibit of Freesias and Anemones. 
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Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Glazeley Gardens, Bridgnorth, for an exhibit of double Primroses. — 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Daffodils and Hyacinths. 
To Messrs. Telston Nurseries, Otford, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., North Mymms, for an exhibit of Daffodils, 
Crocuses, alpines, etc. 

Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Edrom Nurseries, Coldingham, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses, coloured 


Primroses, etc. 
To Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses, Anemones, etc. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

Freesias ‘Blue Pennant,’ ‘Mammouth,’ ‘Orange Sun,’ ‘Princesse Irene,’ ‘Princesse 

Maryke,’ ‘Saphir,’ ‘White Giant,’ from Messrs. Wtlfinghoff, Rijswijk, Holland. 

ueneae ‘Lowfield Blue’ strain, from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 
ussex. 


Other Exhibits 
Hippeastrums and Pelargonium from J. J. Passmore, Esq., Rustington, Sussex. 

Primula (to be seen again) and Anemone, from Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., 
Christchurch, Hants. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Azerconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., 


in the Chair, and twenty-four other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Haskins Bros., Ltd., Bournemouth, for an exhibit of Camellias. 
To we Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 


Silver Flora Medal 
To the Waterperry Horticultural School, Wheatley, Oxford, for an exhibit of rock 
garden plants. 

Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 
To Mr. W. J. Marchant, Wimborne, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 

To _ L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 

= Messrs. Six Hills Nursery, Ltd., Stevenage, for an exhibit of Primulas and Saxi- 
rages. 

To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of bulbous plants. 

To Mr. Frederick Street, Woking, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 

= Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants. 

Flora Medal 
— oe. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering trees 
and shrubs. 

To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants. 
Ed Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 
s 
To Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden 
lants. 
o Messrs. Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons 
and Camellias. 

Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. East Lodge Gardens, Enfield, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 

To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 

To Messrs. Kew Topiary Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped trees. 
To Messrs. Kibble & Clare, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 

To Messrs. MacPenny Nurseries, Bransgore, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 

To Messrs. Maxwell & Beale, Ltd., Broadstone, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. Old Welwyn Gardens, Welwyn, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
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Award of Merit 
To Camellia reticulata “Tayinhung’ as a hardy flowering shrub (votes unanimous), 
from the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 
To Lindera cercidifolia as a hardy flowering shrub (votes unanimous), from W. Bentley, 
Esq., Quarry Wood, Burghclere, Newbury. 
To Prunus X ‘Kursar’ (P. kurilensis x P. Sargentii) as a hardy flowering tree (votes 
12 for, o against), from Collingwood Ingram, Esq., Benenden, Kent. 
Other Exhibits 
Camellia ‘Kouronjuro,’ exhibited by Col. J. N. Horlick, Sunninghill. 
Corylopsis spicata, Euphorbia sp., Stachyurus praecox, exhibited by G. L. Pilkington, 
Esq., Grayswood, Haslemere. 
Forsythia sp., exhibited by Mrs. E. de Rothschild, Exbury. 
Iris Graeberiana, I. magnifica, I. Willmottiana alba, exhibited by Messrs. D. Stewart & 
Son, Ltd., Ferndown. 
—— sp. Sparaxis tricolor x Streptanthera cuprea, exhibited by Mrs. Harrison, 
wkhurst. 
Prunus microcarpa, exhibited by Collingwood Ingram, Esq., Benenden. 
Xeronema Moorei, exhibited by Sir Henry Price, Ardingly. 
Zantedeschia Elliottiana, exhibited by J. T. Passmore, Esq., Rustington. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Wi:son, F.L.S., V.M.H.., in the Chair, and 


eleven other members present. 
Awards recommended: 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low Co. Ltd., Jarvisbrook, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


First Class Certificate 
To Cymbidium ‘Cambria’ (C. ‘Carisbrook’ var. ‘Brilliance’ x C. ‘Ramboda’), (votes 
10 for, o against), exhibited by Messrs. McBean’s Orchids Ltd., Cooksbridge. 
To Cymbidium ‘Noholme’ (C. ‘Warbler’ x C.‘Alexanderi’ Westonbirt var.), (votes 8 for, 
2 against), exhibited by Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green. 
Award of Merit 
To Cymbidium ‘Jade’ (C. ‘Pearl Magnificum’ x C. ‘Alexanderi’ Westonbirt var.), (votes 
6 for 1 against), exhibited by Sir W. Cooke, Bt., Newbury. R 
To Odontogiossum ‘Crispanola’ (O. crispum x O. ‘Nola’), (votes 9 for, o against), 
exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., Purley. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow zs, M.A., F.L.S., 
F.R.E.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty-one other members present. 


Awards recommended: 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, Herts., for an exhibit of Tulips. 
To Mr. J. L. Richardson, Waterford, Eire, for an exhibit of Daffodils. mt 
pe Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for an exhibit 
‘odils. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Dunrobin, Broughshane, N. Ireland, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., The Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, Kent, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils and Tulips. 

Silver Flora Medal 


To Messrs, Barr & Sons, 11- ing S London, W.C.2, for an exhibit of 
Defiedin ms, 11-13 King Street, 


To Mr. J. O. Sherrard, The Old Rectory, Shaw, Newbury, Berks, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Mr. Peter Lower, Teignmouth, Devon, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
Flora Medal 


To Mr. J. Jefferson-B , Over, Cambs., fi exhibit of Daffodils and Tulips. 
To Messrs. Zandbergen-Terwegen, Sassenheim, Holland, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
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Award of Merit 
To Narcissus rupicola, var. ‘Marvieri,’ as a variety for cultivation in pots or pans 
(voting unanimous), shown by D. Blanchard, Esq., Wilverley, Blandford, Dorset. 
Varieties Selected for Trial 

The following Narcissi, shown by Mr. Peter Lower, New Road, Teignmouth, were 
selected for trial at Wisley. 

‘Roundstone,’ as a variety for cutting. 

‘Kalgoorlie,’ as a variety for cutting and garden decoration. 

Other Exhibits 

Tulipa Borszczowi, shown by The Director, The Society’s Gardens, Wisley. 
Narcissus atlanticus, shown by D. Blanchard, Esq. 


RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE—Sir Gizes Loner, Bt., in the Chair, and 
thirteen other members present. 
Exhibits 


Rhododendron Stewartianum (Forrest No. 24530) (A.M. 1934) and Rhododendron 
‘Early Star’ (strigillosum x irroratum) from Col. the Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., Cerne 


Abbey, Dorchester. 
Rhododendron Beanianum (P.C. 1938) from Capt. Murray Adams-Acton, 37, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 

Rhododendron “Tessa’ var. (‘Praecox’ x moupinense) (A.M. 1935) which the Com- 
mittee would like to see again with a spray of the type hybrid for comparison, from 
Mrs. Roza M. Stevenson, Tower Court, Ascot, Berks. 

Rhododendron “Tudor Girl’ (Seedling 104 x (‘Shilsonii’ x Hookeri)) from Messrs. 
Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, Berks. 

Rhododendron ‘Geraldii’ (praevernum x sutchuenense) (A.M. 1945) from Sir Henry 
Price, Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Rhododendron Meddianum var. atrokermesinum from E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury 
House, Southampton, Hants. 


OINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. Srern, O.B.E., 
.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the chair, and ten other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Award of Merit 
To Primula Allionii var. ‘Mary Berry’ as a hardy flowering plant for the alpine house 
(votes 10 for, o against). This plant was later referred to the Scientific Committee. 
Exhibited by G. Parker, Esq., 33a, Chase Green Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 
To Ptilotrichum Reverchonii as a hardy flowering plant for the alpine house and rock 
garden (votes 10 for, o against), from The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey. 

Preliminary Commendation 
To Primula ‘Gladaline’ (Allionii x pubescens) as a hardy flowering plant for the rock 
garden and alpine house (votes 10 for, o against), from G. B. Jones, Esq., 74 Franks 
Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 
To Primula Cusickiana as a hardy flowering plant for the rock garden and alpine house 
(votes 10 for, o against). This plant was later referred to the Scientific Committee. 
Exhibited by Mrs. W. D. Crewdson, Helme Lodge, Kendal, Westmoriand. 


Cultural Commendation 
To N. G. Baguley, Esq., Webbs, Assenden, Henley-on-Thames, for a well-grown 
plant of Saxifraga iS. 
Other Exhibits 
Saxifraga ‘Bridget,’ S. ‘Bilekii’ and S. porophylla thessalica from The Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
Saxifraga Kockti from N. G. Baguley, Esq., Webbs, Assenden, Henley-on-Thames. 
Primula ‘MacPenny Pink’ from Messrs. MacPenny Nurseries, Bransgore, nr. Christ- 


church, Hants. 
Anchusa caespitosa from C. H. Hammer, Esq., The Old Rectory, Boreham, Essex. 


Rosmarinus prostrata rosea from Capt. Collingwood Ingram, The Grange, Benenden, 
Cranbrook, Kent. 
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APRIL 8, 1952 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow gs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eight other members present. 
Senecio appendiculatus —Mr. Robinson showed a specimen of this Canary Island plant, 
with quilled petals. It had arisen among a batch of seedlings, all the rest of which were 
quite normal. 
Cheiranthus alpinus hybrid. Mr. Robinson showed an obvious hybrid which had 
appeared among a planting of C. alpinus. Obviously C. Cheiri was the other parent. 
e hybrid resembled C. Cheiri in habit and in foliage, whilst the flowers were inter- 
mediate in size between the two parents. Mr. Robinson reported that he had germi- 
nated seeds of the hybrid but that the resulting seedlings were most disappointing, and 
that he intended to propagate the plant vegetatively. 
Specimens referred to the Committee by Floral Committee B. 
(1) Specimens of a plant under the name of Sorbus megalocarpa were shown by Mr. 
M. P. Williams, Lanarth, St. Keverne, Cornwall. The Committee noted the markedly 
precocious nature of the flowers of Mr. Williams’s plant and that no mention is made of 
this in the published descriptions of S. megalocarpa. Dr. Turrill expressed the opinion 
that the plant probably was S. megalocarpa but that it would be necessary to have 
mature leaves and fruits to confirm the determination or otherwise to redetermine the 
plant. Cultivated material of this species shows considerable fluctuation in the details 
of the flower structure. 
(2) A plant shown by Mrs. Harrison, Marlborough House, Hawkhurst, Kent, was 
identified by Dr. Turrill as Erica discolor Andr. var. puberula Benth. The species is 
widespread and variable in Cape Province and the variety more restricted in range to 
the region of Mossel Bay and Attaquas Kloof, 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—M.r. F. A. Secrertr, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 


Exhibit 
Group of Mushrooms from J. Gardner, Esq., Riddings Cottage, Harestone Hill, 
Caterham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty- 
four other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations and 
various Dianthus. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums and other 
scented-leaved plants. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Mr. J. Amand, Holbeach, for an exhibit of Lilacs, Tulips, Irises, etc. 
To Messrs. Napiers Stepswater Nurseries Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses and Blue 
Primroses. 
To Messrs. The Caledonian Nurseries, Rainham, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
To Messrs. Glazeley Gardens, Bridgnorth, for an exhibit of Double Primroses. 
= Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Hyacinths and 
ulips. 
To Messrs. Telston Nurseries, Otford, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., North Mymms, for an exhibit of Daffodils, 
Tulips, Polyanthuses, etc. 
Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Edrom Nurseries, Coldingham, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses and other 
hardy plants. 
To Messrs. Home Meadows Nursery, Martlesham, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses. 
To Mr. Francis Little, Luton, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. _ ’ ' 
To Messrs. Toogood & Sons, Ltd., Southampton, for an exhibit of Cinerarias and 
Polyanthuses. 
Selected for trial at Wisley ; . 
Cinesasin ‘Camden’ and C. ‘Granta’ (C. Heritieri x Garden Cineraria) from the 
irector, University Botanic Garden, Cambridge. . 
Primula denticulata ‘Prichard’s Ruby’ from Rates: M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., 
Christchurch. 
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Other Exhibits 
Polyanthuses, Anemones, etc., from Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth. Miniature Roses 
from Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington. Violas and Daffodils from Mr. 
C. A, Jardine, Feltham. . 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B-—Lord Aszrconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and twenty other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
ao So R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants and dwarf conifers. 
foe Mews. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of flowering trees 
and shrubs. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. J, Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 
To Messrs. Craigwell Nurseries, Feltham, for an exhibit of greenhouse foliage plants. 
To Messrs. Haskins Bros., Ltd., Bournemouth, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 


Fiora Medal 
To Messrs. Elm Green Nurseries, Claygate, for an exhibit of room plants, 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. Hollybush Nurseries, Harpenden, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of sock garden 

lants. 

'o Messrs. W. H. Rogers & Son, Eastleigh, for an exhibit of dwarf conifers. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 
shrubs. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of bulbous plants. 
To Messrs. F. Toynbee, Ltd., Barnham, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and rock 
garden plants. 
To Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants. 
To Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of flowering trees 
and shrubs. 

Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd., Kingston-on-Thames, for an exhibit of 
fiowering trees and shrubs. 
To Messrs. East Lodge Gardens, Enfield, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Mr. H. Davenport Jones, Hawkhurst, for an exhibit of Primulas. 
To Messrs. Gavin Jones, Ltd., Letchworth, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. Kew Topiary Nursery, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped box and 
bay trees. 
To Messrs. Maxwell & Beale, Ltd., Broadstone, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and 
conifers. 
To Mr. Frederick Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and other flowering 
shrubs. 
To Mr. G. G, Whitelegg, Chislehurst, for an exhibit of conifers and Rhododendrons. 
To Messrs. E. J. Woodman & Sons, Pinner, for an exhibit of conifers and flowering 
shrubs. 

Award of Merit 
To Magnolia X kewensis (M. salicifolia x M.Kobus) as a hardy flowering tree (votes 
16 for, o against), from The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
To Prostanthera ovalifolia as a flowering plant for the cool greenhouse (votes unani- 
mous), from the Hon. Lewis Palmer, Headbourne Worthy Grange, Winchester. 
To Prunus X ‘Accolade’ (P. Sargentii x P. subhirtella) as a hardy, flowering tree 
(votes unanimous), from Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery, Ltd., Woking. 


Other Exhibits 
Camellia japonica ‘Mathottiana rosea’, exhibited by Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, 
Ltd., Bagshot. 

Prunus incisa var. minutiflora, exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, The Grange, 
Benenden. 

Prunus Persica ‘Pink Charming’, exhibited by Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nursery, Ascot. 
Sorbus megalocarpa, exhibited by M. P. Williams, Esq., Lanarth, St. Keverne, Cornwall, 
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ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Wriison, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
nineteen other members and Mrs. Stewart (visitor) present. 


Awards recommended: 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low Co., Ltd., Jarvis Brook, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
—— Award of Merit 
oe To Cymbidium ‘Clarissa’ var. ‘Chelsea’ (C. ‘Carisbrook’ x C. ‘Rio-Rita’ var. ‘Radiant’) 
ia (votes 13 for, o against), exhibited by Messrs. McBean’s Orchids Ltd., Cooksbridge. 
gst To Odontonia ‘Carmelka’ (Miltonia “Telka’ x Odontoglossum ‘Carmelus’) (votes 16 
for, 1 against), exhibited by Dr. W. Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, nr. Northwich. 
Cultural Commendation 


er To Wing Commander A. G. Bond for a fine plant of Oncidium Cavendishianum, 
. an exhibited by Wing Commander A. G. Bond, Tattlebury, Goudhurst. 


— ' NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow zs, F.L.S., F.R-E.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and ten other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 
— Gold Medal 
vg To Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
4 i Silver Flora Medal 
a To Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11-13 King Street, London, W.C.z2, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 


) } To The Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for an exhibit of 
| Daffodils. 

Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambs., for an exhibit of 
Daffodils and Tulips. 
To Messrs. W. Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, Herts., for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons, King William Street, London, E.C.4, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, Kent, for an exhibit of Tulips. 


Flora Medal 
= Mr. David Gourlay, The Down House, Tockington, Bristol, for an exhibit of 

affodils. 
To Messrs. M. P. Kooper & Sons, Muirfield, Ferndown, Dorset, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 

Banksian Medal 
To Mr. J. Jefferson-Brown, Over, Cambs., for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
Other Exhibits 
Narcissus ‘Castledermot’ and N. ‘Petsamo’, shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 
Narcissus ‘Kingston’ and N. ‘Lavington’, shown by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., 
; F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 

Narcissus seedling, shown by Mrs. J. B. H. Goodden, Compton Hawy, nr. Sherborne. 

Narcissus ‘Albert Elvin’ and a seedling, shown by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral 
Farms, Wisbech. 


OINT ROCK-GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. Srern, O.B.E., 
a 1.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the chair, and eleven other members present. 
Bt Award Recommended: 
Preliminary Commendation 

e To Primula ‘Beatrice Wooster’ (? P. Allionii x P. marginata ‘Linda Pope’) as a hardy 
=o flowering plant for the alpine house (votes 11 for, o against) from K. R. Wooster, Esq., 
sie. The Hawthorns, Potmans Lane, Lunsford Cross, Bexhill, Sussex. 

Other Exhibits 

ri Primula ‘Sunrise’ (? P. Allionii x P. marginata ‘Linda Pope’) from K. R. Wooster, 
Esq., The Hawthorns, Potmans Lane, Lunsford Cross, Bexhill, Sussex. 
Primula marginata ‘Linda Pope’ White Form from The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY AND AUGUST 
Shows 


Tuespay, July 1 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


| National Sweet Pea Society’s Show. 
ortnightly Show. 


Fruit and Vegetable Competition. 
Geranium Society’s Competition. 
British National Carnation Society’s 
Show (this will remain open until 
8 P.M. on July 8). 


Tuespay, July 8 

12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 9 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 22 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 23 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, August 12 ) 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. | 
WEDNEsDAY, August 13 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Show. 


Fortnightly Show. 
Gladiolus Competition. 
| British Fuchsia Society’s Competition. 


Tuespay, August 26 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. |r ortnightly Show. 

WEDNESDAY, August 27 | Cactus and Succulent Competition. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 


Tuespay, July 8, at 3 p.M. “The Forcing of Early Vegetables and 
Suitable Varieties” by MR. F. G. POTTER. 

Tuespay, July 22, at 3 P.M. “Recently Introduced Primulas” by pr. 
H. R. FLETCHER. 

Tuespay, August 12, at 3 P.M. “The Lily Research Programme at the 

Beltsville Station, Maryland” by DR. s. L. EMSWELLER. 
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Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that given on the first day being, in each case, 
repeated on the immediately succeeding days. 


Fruit Garden 
July 2-3. The Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 
2 P.M.) 
Flower Garden 


July 30-31 and August 1. The Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


“The Flower Academy.”—Several Societies interested in floral 
decoration have joined together to organize an exhibition of floral de- 
corative art which will be held in the Society’s Hall on July 16 and 17. 
This exhibition has been called “The Flower Academy” and will be 
strictly non-competitive in character. It is hoped that there will be at least 
three hundred exhibits staged by amateurs drawn from many parts of 
the country, expressing their individual ideas of floral decoration. It is 
the aim of the organizers that this exhibition shall be to floral decoration 
in the same relationship as is the Royal Academy Show to painting. 
Admission will be free to Fellows of the Society on presentation of their 
tickets at the door. All questions relating to this exhibition should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Miss E. Hambly-Parker, Top Hill, Great 
Gaddesden, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


Botanical Magazine.—Part I has now been published and con- 
tains plates of the following:—Berberis aemulans, Campanula Reiseri, 
Chimonanthus praecox, Chrysanthemum Gayanum, Crocus chrysanthus 
var. citrinus, Delphinium orientale, Endymion hispanicus, Euonymus 
Hamiltonianus, Hébe macrantha, Ipheion uniflorum, Narcissus calcicola. 

The colour plates have been printed by a new process and the small 
block of the Palm-house at Kew on the cover has been redrawn by Miss 
Joan Hassall. It is hoped that as many Fellows as possible will support 
the Botanical Magazine. Subscription Rates: Annual Subscription £2, 
Volume Subscription £4. These should be sent to The Secretary. 


WISLEY IN JULY 


B the end of June the majority of the trees and shrubs which have 
made so liberal a contribution of blossom to the spring display 
will have passed out of flower and their foliage will have assumed the 
deeper hues of maturity. Interest will now be centred in the borders 
of Roses, herbaceous and annual plants, and the Floral and Vegetable 
Trial Grounds. 

One of the first plants to attract the attention of visitors entering by 
the main gate is the Rose ‘Mermaid’ trained against the West wall of 
the Laboratory, where for several months it produces clusters of large 
single sulphur-yellow flowers. On the same wall are Fremontia 
mexicana, with ivy-shaped leaves and deep yellow, saucer-shaped 
blooms, Abutilon megapotamicum with dainty red and yellow flowers, 
and Abelia Schumannii carrying for a long period sprays of tubular 
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rose-pink flowers. asminum x stephanense, a hybrid between the 
familiar 7. officinale and the red-flowered ¥. Beesianum, covers a nearby 
wall with festoons of pink-flushed blossom. 

The herbaceous borders will be at their best by the middle of the 
month. Such popular plants as Irises, Lilies and Delphiniums, of 
which large collections are maintained elsewhere in the Gardens, are not 
strongly represented here ; but plenty of colour is provided by bold 
groups of varieties of Phlox, Helenium, Alstroemeria and Coreopsis. 
Some useful plants somewhat infrequently seen in private gardens are 
Cimicifuga racemosa with creamy spires of bloom, Clematis recta of 
similar stature and colouring, and the white-flowered Lysimachia 
clethroides. Such giants as Bocconia cordata, Polygonum paniculatum 
and Silphium perfoliatum would be out of place in small gardens, but 
their value as back row plants for large borders is well demonstrated at 
Wisley. 

Passing from the North end of the borders into Seven Acres, where 
there are now comparatively few flowers, one realizes the intrinsic 
value of tree-form and foliage colour. Happily associated here are such 
diverse types as Catalpa bignonioides, boldly displaying bright leaves 
and white pyramids of blossom, the weeping Betula pendula var. 
dalecarlica with finely incised leaves, Aesculus parviflora, a neat bush 
with many erect candle-like white panicles, and the Pekin Willow 
Salix Matsudana in its curiously contorted variety tortuosa. Some other 
trees and shrubs worth noting are Gemista aethnensis, one of the latest 
and most graceful Brooms, the pink-flowered Robinia viscosa and the 
darker R. Hartwigit, Buddleia Davidi, and the creamy-plumed Spiraea 
ariaefolia. The surface of the lake will be dappled with Waterlilies, and 
in the Heath garden the summer-flowering species and varieties of 
Erica and Callina form bright patches of colour. 

In the Wild Garden the last of a long succession of Rhododendrons 
to flower is R. auriculatum, of which there are some large, free-flowering 
specimens. Flowers may also be found on Magnolia virginiana, 
although others of the genus are over. The genus Eucryphia provides 
some useful late-flowering shrubs. E. glutinosa is planted in many 
parts of the Gardens, and its large white flowers are borne abundantly 
among dark leaves which colour attractively in the autumn. The 
hybrid E. xX mymansensis (glutinosa x cordifolia), a strong erect- 
growing shrub of semi-evergreen habit, can be seen flowering in the 
Wild Garden now. 

The plantings of Lilies in this area have been greatly extended in 
the last year or two, and many should be flowering now. Lilium 
pardalinum is particularly well suited to the woodland conditions, 
and it is followed by the taller but similarly coloured L. superbum. 
L. canadense, one of the most graceful of Lilies, is less accommodating 
than the species already mentioned, but a few stems bearing nodding 
orange-yellow bells are to be seen. The very decorative red hybrid 
‘Maxwill,’ the stately, broad-leaved L. giganteum, and hybrids of 
L. Hansonii with dense spikes of fawn-coloured blooms will all be 
conspicuous. Some other herbaceous plants to be seen here are the 
yellow Foxglove Digitalis ambigua, the white, pink and rose forms of 
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in D. purpurea, the white form of Campanula latifolia, especially striking 
the late evening, and the milky-white or pale blue C. lactiflora. 

By the long ponds on the south side of the Wild Garden the many- 
coloured Japanese Iris Kaempferi is abundant, competing for space with 
other water-lovers, such as Peltiphyllum peltatum, now thrusting up 
long-stalked round leaves, Royal Ferns, and Lysichitum americanum, 
forming bold tufts of broad leaves 3 or 4 feet tall. 

The Rock Garden is gay with a variety of colourful flowers, most of 
them in blue and purple hues. There are, of course, many Campanulas 
and the allied genera Platycodon and Codonopsis. ‘The prostrate 
Cyananthus microphyllus and the slightly larger C. lobatus both have 
very attractive flowers resembling Periwinkles in form and colour. 
Mertensia sibirica and Fasione perennis are also blue-flowered, and 
Rhazya orientalis has clustered starry blossoms of a cool, slaty-blue 
tint. Of Gentians there will be the low, tufted G. septemfida and 
G. lagodechiana and the very distinct Willow Gentian, G. asclepiadea 
with tall arching sprays of dusky blue or white flowers. 

On Battleston Hill the visitor will find the long Rhododendron season 
drawing to a close with R. auriculatum and the notable hybrid ‘Polar 
Bear’ (diaprepes X auriculatum) which has large, flattish, heavily scented 
blooms. Even more spectacular, however, are the Lilies, which are 
proving an unqualified success here, especially in the species beds, 
where the remarkable ‘Bellingham’ hybrids have exceeded all expecta- 
tions in vigour and rate of increase. Their massive stems, often reaching 
a height of eight feet or more, bear long racemes of flowers similar in 
shape and colour to those of L. pardalinum. Many other hybrids, of 
the ‘Olympic’ and Centifolium groups, as well as L. regale and other 
familiar species, display their flowers to edvantage here among the 
varied green of the shrubs. 

Some other parts of the Gardens which should not be missed are the 
Floral Trial Grounds, where in the early part of the month the Sweet 
Peas will still be full of flower, and where Carnations and Gladioli 
rapidly follow the Delphiniums. The Rose borders, improved by the 
addition of a number of newer varieties will be of even greater charm 
than usual, and in the border of annual flowers the latest named strains 
of Poppies, Larkspur, Zinnia and others rub shoulders with some less 
common species such as Platystemon californicus and Asperula setosa. 
On a sunny day the beds of Gazania hybrids near the Alpine House will 
compel close examination, for their vivid flowers exhibit an almost 
endless range of colour and marking. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON PLANTS FLOWN 
FROM BHUTAN 


George Tayior, D.Sc., F.L.S. 


gs recent article (JOURNAL R.H.S., 76, 400, 1951) DR. FLETCHER has 
described the behaviour of the species. of Primula since their ar- 
rival by air in 1949 from Bhutan from LUDLOW and SHERRIFF, and an 
account of some of the other plants which accompanied the Primulas 
may be of interest. A fully detailed and illustrated statement on the 
history up to September 1950 of the various species in the gardens of 
the recipients, appeared, with additional notes, in The Fournal of The 
Scottish Rock Garden Club, No. 8, 1951, and the present report is 
intended to supplement the information already published. Most 
success has certainly been achieved with Primulas, but several species 
of other genera sent with the 1949 consignment still survive, and some 
give promise of becoming established. 

In the preparation of these notes I have had generous assistance 
from LORD ABERCONWAY, MR. R. B. COOKE, MRS, CREWDSON, MRS. KNOX 
FINLAY, DR. HAROLD FLETCHER, MR. F. LUDLOW, MR. JOHN RENTON and 
MAJOR GEORGE SHERRIFF, and I am glad to acknowledge their ready help. 

The expense of air transport forbids its use except for those species 
which have a wide horticultural appeal, are of special botanical interest 
or are known to be well-nigh impossible to raise from seed. Time and 
again the seed of rare Primulas and other desirable plants germinates 
freely, only to succumb in the seedling stage. But if mature plants are 
obtained and flown home this critical seedling stage is avoided, and from 
home-produced seed less difficulty may be had in raising young plants. 
With adult plants, also, opportunity is given to propagate vegetatively. 

The 1949 air-lift operation was planned in Bhutan with charac- 
teristic thoroughness by LUDLOW and SHERRIFF, and it was left to me to 
arrange for import permits and to satisfy the customs and disease con- 
trol authorities. I was also to meet the freighter at London Airport, 
divide the collection, and despatch each share to the recipients nomi- 
nated by the collectors. SHERRIFF made a special journey to Calcutta to 
be sure that the plants were properly handled and placed on the plane, 
and I was at London Airport when it touched down on the afternoon 
of Saturday, November 12, 1949. Within an hour, three loosely woven 
bamboo hampers were on their way to the Natural History Museum, 
where they remained over the week-end. The work of unpacking the 
crates, dividing the consignment and despatching the various lots, was 
completed on Monday, November 14, at Chelsea Physic Garden, where 
the Curator, MR. W. G. MACKENZIE, gave every possible assistance. 

Before the load left India I had received by air mail a chart of the 
contents of each hamper, and it speaks well for the care in packing and 
in transit that all the plants arrived undisturbed in their various con- 
tainers and compartments. They were arranged in three tiers and loosely 
packed in moss. Altogether there were 93 lots, and the collectors had 
taken the precaution of wrapping the individual plant clumps so that 
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they could be forwarded to gardeners with the least disturbance. On 
the whole, the plants arrived in excellent condition, though some were 
rather dry and a few quite dead. This is not surprising when one con- 
siders the length and rigours of the journey from their cool, damp, 
alpine home in Bhutan to London. The plants must have passed 
through very high temperatures in the steamy low parts of Bhutan 
before reaching Kalimpong and between Kalimpong and Calcutta the 
temperature would be approximately 100° F. 
Two of the arrivals were specially conspicuous. One, a Gentian 
(No. 19721), bearing a number of rich violet flowers (though in the field 
SHERRIFF noted the flowers as “‘a wine-purple”), was thought to be 
Gentiana amoena, but it now recognized as a new species and will shortly 
a be described by DR. HARRY SMITH (Fig. 105). Unfortunately, this Gentian 
did not survive; nor did two splendid rock plants, Diapensia himalaica 
(Fig. 109), and Diplarche multiflora (JouRNAL R.H.S. 75, fig. 46, 1950), 
which were in such poor condition that they soon became casualties. The 
other plant which readily caught the eye was Primula Griffithii; the 
centres of the plump, tumid rosettes of this species were filled with 
densely packed flower buds sprinkled with sulphury farina, and seemingly 
ready to burst into flower. In his article DR. FLETCHER has described 
how P. Griffithit has prospered and increased at Keillour Castle from 
these original clumps. In this garden, too, the only plant of Omphalo- 
gramma Elwesiana (sent under No. 20902) has flourished in a peat wall. 
It produced seven magnificent purple flowers in 1950, and a large 
quantity of seed was saved and distributed. The species is no new- 
comer to gardens, but it has never been common, and additional stock 
is very welcome. 

Another striking plant was a large, silvery-leaved, cushioned 
Androsace which, unfortunately, did not long survive its journey. 
From the herbarium specimens and field photographs, this must be 
one of the most glorious of all alpine plants, but, clearly, it would 
impose a severe test of horticultural skill. It is almost certainly a new 
species, and forms enormous silvery domes studded with brilliant pink 
flowers (Fig. 104). 

All the plants sent, apart from bulbs and tubers, were dug up with 
a ball of soil around their roots as many were still in active growth. 
Others were in various stages of dormancy, but it is fairly certain that 
og none would have survived the journey if the roots had been exposed 
4 for any length of time and not wrapped in moss. It is perhaps interest- 
ing, therefore, to mention that some Himalayan species pass the winter 
in a state of apparent complete dormancy, and in this condition they 


i” may be sent home by ordinary mail. So long as they are kept dry 
a during transit and throughout their resting period they should survive 
. and respond to proper culture. The resting buds of these species have 
+ an extremely low water content and show no external trace of life. So 


Us far, only Primulas have been successfully grown from such dormant 
ea buds, and I have already described (JouRNAL R.H.S., 72, 138, 1947) 
how buds of P. Yaffreyana—one of the Farinosae section—survived a 
couple of months in transit and produced magnificent flowering plants 
in the following year. P. umbratilis—a member of the Soldanelloideae— 
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behaves similarly, and has been grown with success in this country 
from resting buds sent home by SHERRIFF in 1949. On May 27 in that 
year he was camped at Pangotang, Tsampa, Bhutan, and noticed at that 
late date 2 Soldanelloid Primula which looked completely dried up and 
showed no sign of growth. Remembering the experience with P. 
Jaffreyana, SHERRIFF decided, as an experiment, to send home some of 
the dried buds he had found. He packed twenty of them in a small 
sealed tin, which I received on June 22. From the small centre bud 
radiated long thin wiry reddish-purple roots, and, to all appearances, 
they looked completely dried and entirely lifeless. I crushed one between 
finger and thumb and it crumbled to dust except for the small hard 
greenish centre. Two were placed in some water in a shallow dish over- 
night, and next morning the slender brittle roots had become quite 
soft and pliable and the bud had expanded sufficiently to distend the 
outer dead scaly leaves and disclose the green germ within. The objects 
which it was hard to believe were alive on arrival, had responded rapidly 
to the stimulus of moisture and room temperature. The other buds 
were sent to MR. R. B. COOKE, DR. H. F. DOVASTON, and MAJOR W. G. 
KNOX-FINLAY. Some doubts were expressed by the recipients whether 
such “dead” things could be revived, and one thought they had gone 
beyond the stage of artificial respiration; however, in each case flowering 
plants were produced from the buds in about thirty days. But even this 
rapid development was surpassed in the field. SHERRIFF returned to 
Pangotang, sixteen days after he had sent off the dormant buds, and 
found the rest of the colony in full flower! It is, of course, well 
known that most alpines from high altitudes have a very short life- 
cycle, which must be completed during the brief summer season when 
physiological activity is possible. In Bhutan the growing season 
coincides with the ynonsoon, which begins at the end of May and con- 
tinues until October. Some species, such as P. umbratilis, complete 
their vegetative season in a few weeks, and very shortly after flowering 
form a tight resting rosette, which is the perennating organ, to withstand 
the dry winter and spring. Our home seasons do not allow the complete 
desiccation to which these plants are accustomed in the wild, but if 
pot-grown, some of the Soldanelloid and other Primulas from the dry 
winter zone of the Eastern Himalaya should be left unwatered until spring. 

Perhaps the most exciting plant sent home by air in 1949 was 
Wardaster lanuginosus. The discovery of this most charming species 
in Central Bhutan, forges another interesting link between the floras 
of Western China and the Eastern Himalaya. It was first found in 
1921 at 15,000 feet at Glacier Lake Camp, above Muli, south-west 
Szechwan, by KINGDON-WARD, who christened it the “flannel-leaved 
Aster.” Certain details in floral morphology show divergencies from 
typical Aster, and these led PROFESSOR JAMES SMALL, appropriately 
enough, to describe it as a new genus, Wardaster (in Trans. Bot. Soc. 
Edinb. 29, 230 (1926)). In The Romance of Plant Hunting KINGDON- 
WARD described the plant as “‘a particularly striking species with chubby 
heads of violet flowers, cuddling down amongst the foliage.” He also 
mentions that seed was secured and germinated in England, but what 
befell these seedlings I am unable to say. 
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KINGDON-WARD’S specimens remained the only record until the 
species was found in 1936 by LUDLOW and sHERRIFF at 16,500 feet on 
the Trakan La, south-east Tibet, more than five hundred miles due 
west of warp’s original locality. And now the range of Wardaster has 
been extended yet another hundred miles westward by its discovery by 
SHERRIFF at Marlung and Waitang in the Tsampa area of Central Bhutan 
in July 1949, growing amongst boulders and in rock scree and on cliff 
edges at 14,500 to 15,500 feet. He described it as a most beautiful plant 
with a scent which could be smelt all over the hillside. It was collected 
under the numbers LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and HICKS 19415 and 19764, and 
living plants and seeds were sent home under the number 19764. 

The plant is strongly aromatic and its pleasant verbena-like fragrance 
is most pronounced when the leaves are bruised. W. lanuginosus is a 
very handsome plant, attractive in its dwarf habit, with densely tomen- 
tose leaves, and especially in its beautiful flowers with blue-violet rays. 
The beauty of the flower-heads is enhanced by the surrounding loose 
woolly tomentum. These densely felted high alpines are not easy to 
grow out of doors in this country, and one can only hope Wardaster 
will prove less intractable than the many others which have failed to 
become established. 

Last summer I was fortunate enough to see the species flowering in 
MR. COOKE’Ss garden at Corbridge, where it has since set seed, and it fully 
confirmed the high estimate of horticultural merit given by the col- 
lectors. Seedlings have been raised at Wisley, where one of the original 
flown plants lived for two years and then died during the wet summer of 
1951 without flowering. 

Another beautiful species sent home by air was Meconopsis Sher- 
riffii (16704). The successful reintroduction of this lovely plant is very 
gratifying, and, so far, its behaviour indicates that it will become 
established at least in northern gardens. Its first appearance in culti- 
vation was rather fleeting, and none of the plants of Tibetan origin 
survived more than a few years. LUDLOW and SHERRIFF sent home seeds 
in 1936 from the Drichung La, where it was discovered between 15,000 
and 17,000 feet. It was from this seed (LUDLOW and SHERRIFF 2723B) 
that MR. COOKE raised the plant which was shown at ‘The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Show in April 1939, when, unfortunately the specimen 
remained in bud throughout the Show. Plants were also flowered from 
the original seed by COLONEL C. B. SHERRIFF at Kilmacolm, MAJOR SHAW 
MACKENZIE at Balblair, Conon Bridge, and at the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh. In 1938 we collected a few seedlings from the Drichung 
La and sent these home by air, but none survived to flower. This 
failure was not surprising as few alpine species from above 15,000 feet 
on the monsoon drenched Himalayas have been successfully acclimatized 
in this country. 

The exciting discovery of M. Sherriffit about 150 miles west of the 
Drichung La, in Bhutan at 13,000 feet., was made by LuDLow. He has 
had the good fortune to see many lovely plants growing in profusion 
along the Himalayas, but none has impressed or pleased him so much 
as did sHERRIFF’s Poppy, so abundant as to give a vivid rosy flush to a 
few valleys in Central Bhutan. He first found it on June 30, 1949, and 
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sent a flower and leaf for identification as he was not quite certain 
whether it could be the same species as that found on the Drichung La. 
The Bhutan plant diverged in certain details from the original descrip- 
tion of Meconopsis Sherriffii, and LUDLOW was particularly puzzled by the 
presence of hairs on the outside of the petals—a character which I had 
overlooked and had thought was specific to M. torquata. There could, 
however, be little doubt that LUDLOw’s specimens were M. Sherriffit, 
and a very fine form of the species. On July 2 he visited a neighbouring 
valley where the flowers grew in great abundance—in thousands in 
boulder scree and on cliffs between 13,500 and 15,000 feet, reaching as 
low as 13,000 feet, in Rhododendron, Salix, Cotoneaster and Lonicera 
thickets (Fig. 103). He described it as “a plant of incomparable merit,” 
and one clump, which occupied an area of 2 feet in diameter, had 
30 flowers. From this lower altitude, growing as it does in close associa- 
tion with such well-established species as Meconopsis horridula, M. 
paniculata and M. simplicifolia, one may reasonably hope that M. Sherriff 
will prove equally amenable, and, so far, the behaviour of adult plants and 
seedlings in this country is encouraging. It is interesting to note that of 
five plants that were flown home only those growing in MR. COOKE’S 
garden at Corbridge have so far bloomed. The remainder, however, 
survive in a healthy and vigorous state in other gardens and in due 
course will doubtless delight their owners with their floral beauty. 
The magnificent specimens shown by MRS. KNOX-FINLAY, and so much 
admired by all who saw them at Chelsea, were raised from seed (LUDLOW, 
SHERRIFF and HICKS 17231) sown in February 1950. All these flower- 
ing plants have proved monocarpic and died after fruiting. There is, 
however, no question of the perennial habit of the species which forms 
massive clumps in nature, and the flown plants had the remains of 
flower stems and had produced offsets after flowering. In cultivation 
the species should clearly be treated like M. betonicifolia, and not 
allowed to flower in the first year from seeds if its polycarpic character 
is to be encouraged. 

Of the other plants received two were exquisite dwarf species of 
Aconite, both of which have flowered and still survive in some gardens 
in the north. These miniature Aconites, with deep violet flowers, were 
collected between 13,500 and 15,000 feet, and grew in rock crevices, 
amongst boulder scree or on steep alpine pastures. That with the smaller 
flowers is the tuberous species Aconitum pulchellum, which was sent 
home under the number LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and HICKS 17204; it flowered 
freely in the scree at MR. and MRS. RENTON’S garden at Perth, but, 
probably due to the wet season, did not set seed. The only other plant 
of A. pulchellum in cultivation is at Bodnant, where LORD ABERCONWAY 
reports that it is not likely to survive this winter. This is another 
species whose known range has been widely extended since it was 
described by HANDEL-MAZZETTI from south-west China. From 
Yunnan and Szechwan it has now been traced through south-east Tibet 
to central Bhutan, and its distribution corresponds to that of Wardaster 
lanuginosus.'The other midget monkshood, with larger flowers, was thought 
at first to be Aconitum Hookeri, another dwarf species, but a critical 
examination showed that the plant concerned is a very distinct new 
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species with fibrous roots, which has been collected in various localities 
in Bhutan and on several occasions in neighbouring parts of south-east 
Tibet where it was first found in 1933 by LuDLow and sHerriFF. It has 
also been found by KINGDON-warD in Upper Assam and the species is 
apparently restricted to the southern slopes of the eastern Himalayas 
in the monsoon area. It was sent home under No. 17198 and appears 
to have become acclimatized in northern gardens, where it has flowered 
and produced seed. My friend, DR. FLETCHER, has made a careful study 
of the Asiatic Aconites, and to him I am greatly indebted for unstinted 
help in their identification. In recognition of his contribution to our 
understanding of these plants I have much pleasure in naming the new 
species A. Fletcheranum (Fig. 108). 


<< Aconitum Fletcheranum G. Tayl. sp. nov. In Sec. Lycoctono ob habitum nanum, 
: folia rosulata, pedunculos 1-4 basales, flores magnos solitarios, petalorumque 

i formam, singularis. Herba perennis, radice plus minusve tereti demum ramosa. Folia 
omnia radicalia, laxe rosulata; petiolus tenuis, usque ad 14-5 cm. longus, glaber, basim 

: versus dilatatus et ima basi vaginatus; lamina ambitu orbiculari-cordata vel reniformis, 

: 1-3 cm. longa, 2—4 cm. lata, palmato- vel subpedato- 3-5-partita, segmentis obovato- 
cuneatis, 2—3-lobis, lobis ovatis vel oblongis apice acutis vel apiculatis. Bracteae 
1) (folia parva reducta) 2, plerumque in pedunculi parte superiori innatae. Flores soli- 
a tarii; pedunculus validus, erectus, usque ad 14 cm. longus (sed plerumque multo 
brevior), apicem versus crispe albo-pubescens. Sepala ianthina (2 superiora lateralia 
margine alba), glabra vel extus tenuiter pubescentia; posticum galeatum, apice breviter 
rostratum, circ. 3 cm. altum, ex latere visum 1 *3-1°5 cm. latum; 2 superiora lateralia 
erecta, perconcava, oblique obovato-rotundata, per margines posticas conniventia 
antice divergentia, 2-5 cm. longa, 2°5 cm. lata; 2 inferiora plus minusve plana, obovata 
vel suborbicularia, circ. 2 cm. longa, 2 cm. lata. Petala 2, circ. 2 cm. longa, glabra; 
unguis gracilis, apice valde curvatus, calcare oblongo-obtuso; limbus brevis, latus, 
integer. Filamenta ianthina, 5 mm. longa, glabra, e basi late alata gradatim attenuata; 
antherae atro-purpureae, 0-5 mm. longae. Carpella 6-8, circ. 4 mm. longa, leviter 
# pubescentia, apicem versus attenuata; styli 2-3 mm. longi. Fructus adhuc non visus. 

Aconitum Fletcheranum is represented by the following specimens in the Herbarium 
of the British Museum (Natural History): 

BHUTAN. Khem La, Mangde Chu, 15,000 feet, perianth violet-purple, the two 
lateral segments with white edges, single flower very large, chiefly on rocks and 
boulders, sometimes on steep grassy slopes, very attractive, 25 : viii : 1949, LUDLOW, 
SHERRIFF and HICKS 17198; Saga La, Upper Mangde Chu, 15,500 feet, perianth bright 
blue-purple with white tips on the lateral segments, always amidst grass on rocks and 
cliffs, 15 : vii: 1949, LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and HICKS 16846; Pangotang, Tsampa, 14,500 
feet, perianth very bright violet, a beautiful colour, with a striking white outer edging 
to the inner segments, on cliff ledges and steep grassy open slopes, 12 : ix : 1949, 
LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and HICKS 19734 (type in Herb. Brit. Mus.); Waitang, T'sampa, 
15,000 feet, perianth intense blue-violet, two lateral segments broadly margined 
white, filaments and anthers biack, singly or 2-3 together in rock crevices and on 
steep grassy banks, a very fine flower, 23 : ix : 1949, LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and HICKS 19771; 
Narim Thang, 13,500 feet, flowers rich purple with white streaks on lateral petals, on 
rocks, 23 : vii : 1949, LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and HICKS 21328; Shingbe, Me La, north-east 
a 13,500 feet, crevices in moist cliffs, 5 : x : 1949, LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and HICKS 
21288. 

S.E. TIBET. Mago, 15,500 feet, damp places amongst stones, open hillside, 28 : vii: 
1934, LUDLOW and SHERRIFF 729; Kashong La, Chayal Chu, 15,000 feet, corolla blue- 
violet, pale blue inside, anthers dull dark blue-green, in sheltered cliff crevices, 
14 : Vii: 1936, LUDLOW and SHERRIFF 2360; Me La, 14,000 feet, purple blue on bare rock, 
4: Vili: 1933, LUDLOW and SHERRIFF 378; Poshong La, 13,000-14,000 feet, flowers glossy 
violet, on bare cliffs and grassy slopes at and above the tree line, right on the pass, 
10 X : 1935, KINGDON-WARD 12408. 

assaM. Ze La, approximately 15,000 feet, a dwarf plant with a solitary violet flower, 
on rocky alpine slopes amongst Rhododendron anthopogon, etc., corolla and stem finely 
pubescent, sometimes two flowering stems, 20 : viii : 1938, KINGDON-WARD 14122. 

In its dwarf habit, Aconitum Fletcheranum is, at first sight, most strongly reminiscent 
of such Himalayan species as A. Hookeri, A. pulchellum, A. rotundifolium and A. naviculare. 
But these plants are biennial with a root system consisting of a pair of tubers, as in all 
species of the section Napellus. This new species, on the other hand, is a perennial, 
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with a long fusiform root which usuaily breaks up below into cord-like strands, and thus 
belongs to the section Lycoctonum. The species of this section as a rule grow several 
feet in height and have leafy stems carrying a many-flowered inflorescence. 


These Aconites flower late in their alpine homes, between the end 
of August and the end of September, and it is unlikely that their seed 
ripens before they become shrouded in snow. To await the seeding of 
plants in such places is to risk the danger of being snowbound, and, in 
any case, such time can be ill-afforded during the season of seed harvest, 
when visits must be paid to widespread localities where choice plants 
are commonly restricted to small areas. LUDLOW and SHERRIFF, there- 
fore, lifted several flowering divots of the Aconites and carried these 
around with them for two months until they obtained seed, and then 
sent the parent plants home. 

Several fine clumps of Paraquilegia grandiflora (16356), one of the 
choicest of Himalayan plants (see JouRNAL R.H.S., 72, Fig. 55, 1947) as 
P. anemonoides, were distributed, and have all survived, although only 
at Bodnant has the species flowered from the flown plants. The fine 
specimen plant shown by MRS. KNOX-FINLAY at Chelsea last year, and 
which received an Award of Merit and a Certificate of Cultural Com- 
mendation, was raised from pre-war seed collected by LUDLOW and 
SHERRIFF, under No. 1632A, at Podzo Sumdo, south-east Tibet, where 
it grows in clumps a foot across on cliff faces. 

Streptopus simplex (21044) flowered at Bodnant in July last year, 
apparently for the first time in this country. It is a most pleasing and 
dainty member of the Lily family, commonly found in soil pockets 
amongst moss-covered boulders, usually beside streams. The ivory- 
white pendant flowers are finely mottled inside with crimson. S. simplex 
was sent home by air in 1938 from south-east Tibet but did not survive 
nor, seemingly, was it raised from the abundant seed collected in the 
same year. 

Three species of terrestrial Orchids were included in the consign- 
ment and all have flowered well and survive as vigorous plants. Cypri- 
pedium tibeticum (19123) is probably the most striking of the Orchids 
and is growing happily on a peat wall at Keillour, where, last June, it 
produced two magnificent flowers which later gave two capsules of 
seed. A photograph of this plant appeared in a previous number of the 
JourNAL (76, Fig. 189, 1951). The other Orchids have flowered well and 
continue to thrive at Bodnant. One is Spathoglottis ixioides (16920), 
a plant up to 6 inches high, with golden yellow flowers spotted 
reddish-brown on the labellum, which was collected from moss-covered 
rocks and cliffs. It is beautifully figured in the Botanical Magazine 
at Tab. 7060 (1889). The third is a yellow species which flowered well 
at Bodnant last year, but in the absence of herbarium specimens it is 
impossible to identify it. 

Unfortunately, most of these eastern Himalayan plants from the 
monsoon belt do not find congenial conditions in south-eastern England, 
and few can be expected to thrive at Wisley, where only half a dozen 
of the flown plants were sent. DR. FLETCHER has reported that Thalictrum 
Chelidonit (19544), a beautiful Meadow-rue with fine heads of pink 
flowers, Sorbus microphylla var. poteriifolia (19235), a handsome rowan, 
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and Androsace Limprichtii (19366), an ally of the common A. sarmentosa, 
survive at the R.H.S. Gardens. 

Accompanying the living plants was a quantity of bulbs, including 
Cardiocrinum giganteum, Lilium nanum, L. nepalense, L. nepalense vat. 
concolor, L. Sherriffiae, L. Wallichianum, Notholirion bulbuliferum and N. 
macrophyllum. These, with the exception of the new species L. Sherriffiae 
(19490), are well known in cultivation, and mrs. SHERRIFF’s Lily has been 
recently described and portrayed in the Botanical Magazine (CLXVIII, 
tab. 141, 1951). Bulbs of two charming little alpine Lilies, Lloydia 
serotina (19352) and L. tibetica (17429), with nodding flowers—in the 
former white and in the latter yellow—were also received, but, unfortu- 
nately, have not become acclimatized. This is surprising in the case of 
L. serotina, as this is a circumpolar species and native in Britain, where 
it occurs in Snowdonia. One of the most successful introductions was 
Codonopsis convolvulacea (Fig. 102) (19620 and 19674), of which a number 
of tubers were received. This is a beautiful species with lovely large blue 
flowers with a reddish ring at the base, and has grown very well in the 
south of England, where it has also seeded freely. It is not fastidious in 
its requirements, but it must have support for its twining stems, which 
may reach a height of 10 feet. Like C. vinciflora, its smaller flowered 
relative, it grows well through shrubs such as Berberis and Roses. 

Possibly this 1949 effort by LUDLOW and SHERRIFF was the greatest 
single attempt yet made to introduce new living plants into cultivation 
in this country, and it was certainly a worthy climax to their years of 
fruitful collecting. They have been rewarded in good measure for all 
their labour, trouble and expense, by the successful establishment of a 
number of plants which would otherwise have remained unknown to 
gardens. 

Alas, the LUDLOW and SHERRIFF expeditions have come to an end 
and their generous gifts of seeds and plants will be much missed in 
many gardens. Their contribution to horticulture has been most 
impressive and will become more apparent in the years ahead as trees 
and shrubs, particularly Rhododendrons, reach maturity. 

With the retirement of LUDLOW and sHERRIFF the ranks of the plant 
hunters are alarmingly thinned. It is greatly to be hoped that the work 
of KINGDON-WARD and LUDLOW and SHERRIFF in a pursuit in which 
this country has excelled, will be carried on in the future. Huge areas 
of the eastern Himalaya still await botanical exploration, and it is a safe 
assumption that these regions harbour many plants new to science and 
also many of horticultural value. Circumstances, mainly political, 
have recently severely restricted opportunities for plant hunting in 
these and other productive parts, but conditions may improve and 
trained collectors should be ready to seize any chance of visiting 
unexplored territory likely to produce good plants. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL JUDAS TREE 


Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H. 


T Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) at Bodnant was planted by the 
late MR. HENRY DAVIS POCHIN, when he first laid out the Gardens, 
about 1876. 


It is not known where he acquired this tree, but it is an exceptional 
form with its deep colour. The Judas Tree is a native of S. Europe and 
Asia Minor. 


It has grown to a height of 30 feet, and is widely branched. It 
flowers abundantly every year just before the leaves appear. It has 
proved absolutely hardy and flowers when quite young. Unfortunately 
it has proved unusually difficult to propagate. 


The tree sets no fertile seed in this climate, nor can it be layered or 
struck readily from cuttings. 


A SPANISH GARDEN AT CHELSEA 
Lanning Roper 


A outstanding exhibit at Chelsea this year was the remarkable 
Spanish garden staged by the Sociedad de Amigos del Paisaje y 
Jardines. 

The design was prepared by Don Francisco Prieto Moreno, and the 
Marquesa de Casa Valdés, a Vice-President of the Sociedad, came over 
from Madrid to supervise the choice of plants and the final arrange- 
ment. The ceramics, the lovely wrought iron, the flower containers 
and many of the flowers themselves were imported from Spain. The 
work of construction was carried out by Messrs. William Wood and Son, 
Ltd., of Taplow, who also provided some of the plants. 

The inspiration for the design was drawn from the famous garden of 
the Generalife in Granada, which dates from the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century and shows the artistic influences which were converging 
in Spain at that time from the South and from the East. The central 
motif of the garden was a long canal flanked by crossed jets of water and 
backed by ample box hedges from which rose two well-flowered Orange 
trees. At each end were low flat fountain-bowls in the traditional lotus 
shape with single jets of water. Water is an essential feature of a Spanish 
garden as it provides the movement and sound and sparkle in that dry 
sun-drenched land. 

The main areas of the garden were paved with coloured tiles. Along 
the terraced walls, backed by a hedge of dark green fastigiate Conifers, 
had been assembled a quantity of vivid Pelargoniums of every colour 
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and type. Standard Heliotropes lent height and beautiful copper lustre 
vases (the envy of all lovers of flower arrangements) contained roses 
flown from Catalonia. Carnations, also from southern Spain, added 
spicy fragrance and more vivid tones. 

At the end of the design three arches formed a lovely setting for a 
huge Datura flanked by two large standard Pomegranates. The brilliant 
magenta of Bougainvillea, the waxy whiteness of Gardenias, and the 
rose-like Oleanders in terracotta pots were other delightful features of the 
characteristic Spanish planting. Double gates of delicately wrought iron 
and the flanking windows formed delightful vistas as the accompanying 
photograph (Fig. 100) shows. 

In judging such a garden it must be remembered that the patio is 
really an outdoor living-room or an extension of the house. It is not a 
garden in the usual English sense. This is one of the oldest forms of 
gardening, finding its origin in the atrium courts of Greek and Roman 
houses, the courtyards of the Middle East and distant China. In Spain 
where watering is a necessity, tiles often replace grass and plants in pots 
are more practical than in extensive beds. 

The beautiful picture created by Marquesa Casa Valdes and her 
Committee will long be remembered by all who attended Chelsea Show, 
and the Sociedad deserves our thanks. 

It is hoped that the exhibit may be the forerunner of others illustrating 
gardens typical of other lands. 


THE GUM CISTUS 


A. T. Johnson 


7 beautiful Rock Rose, Cistus ladaniferus, the true Gum Cistus, is 
the most distinguished of its genus, for it alone, among all other 
species, has upon each of its white petals that conspicuous flare of deep 
mulberry-red which renders the flowers so striking. Several other 
Cistuses wear the same insignia, but in all of them this is an indication 
that they are of hybrid origin and influenced by C. ladaniferus. Should 
it occur elsewhere, as in Halimiocistus var. wintonensis, it is a legacy from 
a Halimium parent. 

C. ladaniferus has long been in cultivation, having been introduced 
in 1629, but owing to a reputation for tenderness it has never been com- 
mon, save in our more favoured counties. Of its ability to endure frost, 
however, there is a considerable divergence of opinion, and a study of all 
available evidence leads to the conclusion that while it is definitely 
tender as a young plant it will survive at least 20 degs. of frost when 
fully grown. But this susceptibility to frost depends a good deal on 
soil and environment, so much so, indeed, that several old bushes of 
this species which had been “grown hard,” that is in a very dry, lean 
soil with full exposure, came through even the sub-zero frosts of 
1945-6, whereas those in better soil, with considerable shelter, perished. 
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Again, since bark-splitting of the lower stem is usually the primary 
cause of loss from frost, we have found that plants which are so grown 
that their bases are protected by a dense mass of some such species as 
C. villosus or C. X corbariensis, often survive a frost which might other- 
wise have been fatal. This treatment which, incidentally, serves to 
screen-off the “legginess” to which the Gum Cistus is addicted, is of 
course applicable to other Rock Roses. In fact, we now grow most of 
these shrubs closely grouped, as one sees them in the wild, and this is, 
in addition to the above, a most useful means of mutual protection 
against wind. 

C. ladaniferus is a native of Spain, Portugal, Algiers and Morocco. 
It may also be found wild in a few parts of S. France. In our gardens 
it is a slenderly built shrub of about 5 feet, but it will grow taller in 
genial localities. The evergreen leaves, lanceolate and 3 or 4 inches 
long, are a glossy deep green with paler felted undersides. They, as 
well as the young wood, are smeared with a sticky aromatic gum known 
as ladanum. This substance, the preparation of which for perfume is 
an ancient industry of the south, is so sweetly fragrant in spring and 
summer—and on mild days in winter—that it adds considerably to the 
garden value of this species and some of its hybrids. 

The flowers of C. ladaniferus, which appear from mid-summer 
onwards for several weeks, are up to 4 inches across, each of the five 
broad paper-white petals, with daintily crimped margins, bearing the 
handsome dark red flare referred to, and having at their base a glow of 
yellow. A conspicuous wreath of orange anthers completes a very 
beautiful blossom. These blooms are borne singly near the ends of the 
branches (Fig. 107). Thus the plant is easily distinguished from 
C. x cyprius, the flowers of which arise from buds in clusters. 

Normally, the flowers of the Gum Cistus, like those of most others, 
last but a day, but a good deal depends on the weather and situation. 
Thus on a dull day they may expand so late that they will carry-on until 
the following afternoon, and plants in light shade, which they do not 
wholly resent, will also hold their blossoms longer. But this diurnal 
nature of the Rock Roses is no drawback, for their blooms follow-on in 
such unfailing succession that the bushes are commonly laden with 
full-bloom flowers for many hours of the day. And there is always this 
satisfaction to be enjoyed from their fleeting beauty: every Cistus, when 
its blooms are matured, sheds its petals entirely, so that the shrubs, 
instead of being defaced by a lot of withered remnants, are fresh and 
clean for the morrow’s “blow.” 

A diversion of importance in this species is the unspotted form, var. 
albiflorus (immaculatus). I have not found that this differs very much 
from the type, save in the absence of the petal blotch. The blooms are 
fully as large, if not larger, and their texture is perhaps finer with a more 
satiny “finish.” ‘This very beautiful Rock Rose is well known to all 
lovers of the genus, and it comes fairly true from seed. This would 
appear to be the case also in the wild, since both the late sir OSCAR 
WARBURG and MR. W. E. TH. INGWERSEN report having seen it growing in 
colonies, often to the exclusion of the typical one. Indeed, the former, 
writing of it in southern Spain, states that there are places where it 
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“appears to be the predominant form,” and “growing by the acre.” 
Incidentally, the same authority refers to having raised multipetalled 
forms of C. ladaniferus. Such monstrosities have occurred with me from 
time to time, only to suffer the fate of the unwelcome! 

Though C. ladaniferus may easily be raised from its abundant seed, 
with an expectation of the progeny being tolerably true to type, despite 
the passion for hybridizing which possesses the genus, a quicker, and of 
course more certain, method of increase is by cuttings. Half-ripened 
shoots of the younger wood, about 6 inches long, strike readily if 
inserted in a sandy mixture in early autumn, though rooting may not 
take place until the following spring. Damping-off must be avoided and 
early and frequent potting should be practised, for Rock Roses seem 
particularly prone to become pot-bound. Nor is that the end of the 
trouble, for if a plant that has been too long in its pot is put-out with 
the “ball” intact, the roots will, as often as not, continue the circulatory 
process enforced by the walls of the pot until the root system becomes 
a congested lump of closely interwoven strands. We knew an example 
of what happened toa C. x purpureus which, having been delayed before 
planting and set-out with the “ball” undisturbed, carried-on with little 
apparent discomfiture beyond some retardation of development, until, 
having no anchorage, it was blown clean out of the ground. This sort 
of thing may, of course, happen with other plants, but the taller Rock 
Roses, with the great length of their comparatively few “rat-tail” roots, 
seem particularly liable to it. Then we must allow for the fact that since 
Cistuses do not move well, save when quite small, there is a natural 


inclination to plant without root disturbance. 


HYBRIDS 
Rock Roses are notorious for the readiness with which they interbreed. 
Even in the wild hybrids occur so freely that one may come across 
colonies which far out-number the parent species. That our gardens 
have been enormously enriched by these intermarriages is manifest, the 
offspring, in many cases, giving greater hardiness or ornamental value, 
or both. This is especially marked when one of the parents is the potent 
and distinctive C. ladaniferus, with its size of flower, striking petal 
blotch and aromatic foliage. Indeed, I have no hesitation in stating that 
the hybrids from this species constitute the most garden-worthy group 
of the entire family. 

Consider C. x cyprius, perhaps the most widely grown and best of 
all Rock Roses for the average garden. This was in cultivation as a 
garden hybrid for many years before it was discovered wild by cosTE in 
1908, who called it C. x Souliei. There is little doubt that it is the 
result of a union between C. ladaniferus and C. laurifolius, deriving from 
the latter that fullness of foliage which makes it a better evergreen than 
the other parent, as well as its extraordinary hardiness. Regarding this 
latter, it is so frost-resistant that it may be planted with every confidence 
in its enduring an average winter almost anywhere. Indeed, in many 
gardens it survived without injury the sub-zero frosts of 1945-6, and 
that without any wall or other protection. 

A strong grower, C. x cyprius will make 8 or 10 feet, presenting 
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Colour transparency Raymond Wilson, by courtesy of The National Trust 


Fic. 99—The deep-coloured form of the Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) at Bodnant 
(See p. 245) 
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SUCIEDAD DE AMIGOS 


DEL JADNINES DE 


Photo, J. E. Downward 
CHELSEA SHOW, 1952 


Fic. 100—A Spanish Garden exhibited by Sociedad de Amigos del Paisaje y Jardines, 
Madrid, for which a Gold Medal was awarded (See p. 246) 
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Photo, G. Sherriff 


PLANTS FLOWN FROM BHUTAN 


Fic. 102—Codonopsis convolvulacea. A beautiful climber growing through shrubs and 
flowering in August, near Ha Dzong at 9,400 feet (See p. 244) 
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Photo, F. Ludlow 


Fic. 103—Meconopsis Sherriffii. A fine clump of the pink Poppy showing its perennial 
habit. Growing in boulder scree, Chojo Dzong between 13,500 and 15,500 feet 
(See p. 241) 


Photo, G. Sherriff 


Fic. 104—Androsace sp. Probably a new species. It 
forms magnificent silvery cushions which become 


studded with rich rose flowers. Growing at 
Marlung at 15,500 feet (See p. 238) 


Photo, F. Ludlow 
Fic. 105—Gentiana sp. A new species of Gentian with silvery-edged leaves closely 
imbricated in four rows and with rich-violet flowers. Growing between 15,000 


and 16,000 feet on the Shinje La (See p. 238) 
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Photos, A. T. Johnson 


Fic. 106—Cistus « Verguinit (See p. 250) 


THE GUM CISTUS 


Fic. 107—Cistus ladaniferus (See p. 
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Fic. 109—Dhiapensia himalaica. A 
very attractive alpine species form- 
ing low evergreen cushions and 
giving a lavish display of flowers. 
The yellow-flowered plant on this 
plate is an unnamed species of Saxi- 
fraga (See p. 238) 


Photos, G. Sherriff 


Fic. 108— Aconitum Fletcheranum. 
A new dwarf Aconite with large 
solitary flowers, growing at Wai- 
tang at 15,000 feet (See p. 242) 


PLANTS FLOWN FROM 
BHUTAN 
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a well-balanced bush nearly as much in width. Its 4-inch lance-shaped 
leaves are a rich green, the younger ones sticky with the gum referred 
to, and this fragrant secretion often veneers the foliage with a glaucous 
sheen, notably in winter. The flowers, borne in clusters, as stated, and 
some 3 inches or more across, have the same delicate texture as those 
of the Gum Cistus, and each of the broad pure-white petals is adorned 
by that bold flare which is the hall-mark of the /adaniferus race. 'There 
may be some little variation in the colour of this spot, but, generally 
speaking, it is maroon-crimson and a trifle lighter in tone than in its 
distinguished parent. C. x cyprius yields these highly attractive flowers 
in prodigal luxuriance every year for about six weeks of summer. It is 
not a free seeder, but a few capsules can usually be found and the con- 
tents of these will produce a fair proportion of true plants. Otherwise, 
late summer cuttings provide a ready means of increase. C. x cyprius 
var. albiflorus differs only from the type in having no spot on its paper- 
white petals. As a self-white it is a charming shrub, well worthy of a 
place along with its half-sister. If anything, it may not be quite so 
vigorous, yet I have noticed that it sets and ripens more seed than typical 
C. x cyprius, and from this I have raised about fifty per cent. unspotted. 

Another hybrid which enriches the Gum Cistus household is 
C. x purpureus. Believed to be the result of crossing C. ladaniferus with 
some form of the variable C. villosus, and described (by LAMARCK) as 
long ago as 1790, this fine shrub still holds a foremost place among 
coloured Rock Roses. A twiggy bush of 3 to 4 feet and neatly rounded, 
its foliage consists of oblong-lanceolate grey-green leaves, the stems 
being cinnamon. The flowers, borne in profusion from about midsum- 
mer, and intermittently until autumn, are salver-shaped. Up to fully 
3 inches across, the delicately textured petals are a bright rose-red, 
with only a suggestion of purple, and each carries the conspicuous 
red-brown badge of the predominant parent. Though not one of the 
hardiest of Cistuses, this is an indispensable plant to anyone able to give 
it tolerably easy winters. Indeed, there are few flowering shrubs, 
other than white, of its season which can exceed it in garden value. 
Cuttings strike easily and it is interesting to note that young plants 
seem able to endure frosts which seriously injure old ones. A note- 
worthy form of C. x purpureus is ‘Betty Taudevin.’ The origin of this 
divergence is not definitely known, but it first appeared many years ago 
in the Raby Nurseries of C. H. TAUDEVIN LTD., Willaston, Wirral. From 
among a number of other young Cistuses it was picked-out as “a pur- 
pureus with a difference,” and, on being flowered in the open, was greeted 
by all who saw it as a distinct and superior form of the old hybrid. Since 
then it has been distributed widely, earning recognition wherever it has 
gone. ‘Betty Taudevin’ is noticeably hardier than the original. Though 
the leaves are narrower and less waved, the foliage is full in effect, and, 
as for the flowers, these are definitely a brighter shade, with the maroon 
blotch more clearly marked. Being smoother (less crinkled) in the 
petals they appear on the bush to be larger than those of the familiar 
type. 


Also to be placed high up in any list of Gum Cistus hybrids is 
C. x Aguilare. Though discovered (in the wild) some 20 years or 
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more ago (presumably by SIR OSCAR WARBURG) this was rare in gardens 
until quite recently. According to the authority named, it was the 
unspotted form of C. ladaniferus which prevailed where this hybrid was 
found, which explains how the flowers of the first introduction had 
unspotted petals. But it was not long before a spotted form was being 
offered in the nurseries as C. A. maculatus, and I am inclined to think 
that it is to sIR OScAR’s hybridizing that we owe also this beautiful 
addition to the group. The other parent is C. populifolius. 

Though C. x Aguilare (both forms) came to us with a note of 
warning concerning its hardiness, they have withstood 20 degs. of frost, 
growing in sharply drained soil, very dry in summer. They have made 
handsome compact bushes of 4 or 5 feet, but will grow taller, and at 
all seasons they are attractive by reason of their bold, medium green 
foliage—the leaves being broader than those of the Gum Cistus— 
bright hazel-brown wood and graceful habit. The saucer-shaped 
flowers, 3 to 4 inches in width, are remarkably good in texture, the 
snow-white petals being firm as well as broad. In both forms these 
blooms have a glow of yellow near the wreath of orange anthers, while 
the blotch worn by the spotted one is large and a deep mulberry-red 
which is almost black soon after the corolla opens. This outstanding 
shrub, which blooms with the wonted prolificacy of its kind, is destined 
to be a serious rival to C. x cyprius, save in the questionable matter of 
hardiness. Cuttings strike readily in acold frame. 

Though much less frost-resistant than any of the foregoing, 
C. x Verguini is a charming little Rock Rose, the offspring of 
C. salvifolius and C. ladaniferus. This was discovered wild (Spain and 
S. France) but has also been produced artificially. It did not come into 
notice until 1908, but soon claimed the attention of Cistus growers. 
As we know it in a dry soil it is a compact dome-shaped shrub of 2 to 
3 feet, amply furnished with lance-shaped deep green leaves of about 
2 inches. It yields in abundance well-formed flowers which are much 
like those of C. ladaniferus, though not much more than a couple of 
inches wide, their white petals each having a deep maroon blotch, and 
the basal touch of yellow. There is also a self-white form, of interest to 
collectors only. We have had casualties in this hybrid after 25 degs. 
of frost, but anything less than that is endured with but slight injury 
to the tips. Plants “grown hard,” with full exposure, have always 
proved more winter-proof than those in sheltered spots (Fig. 106). 

We now come to our familiar friend “C. x Loretii” which has borne 
the wrong label too long, for the shrub commonly so-called is C. x 
lusitanicus var. decumbens. A hybrid, found wild and of garden origin, 
its parentage is C. ladaniferus x C. hirsutus, whereas the real owner 
of the name, “C. x Loretii,” is the offspring of the Gum Cistus and 
C. monspeliensis. This hybrid has much smaller white flowers, adorned 
by dark blotches. We have never had it, but it is reputed to be a pretty 
shrub of 3 to 4 feet, a free bloomer and tolerably trustworthy. 

C. lusitanicus var. decumbens is one of the most widely grown of all 
Rock Roses, and it fully merits that recognition. In the first place, 
it is one of the hardiest of the family, specimens here having stood zero 
frosts without flinching, and it gives a longer flowering season than 
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most others, blooms often occurring until autumn is well in. Seldom 
exceeding 3 feet in height, it spreads widely and is always bushy and 
compact. The somewhat glossy leaves are broadly oblong-lanceolate 
and bright green, and the 2-inch (or more) flowers, borne in clusters, 
are well-formed and pure white, each petal having a strong daub of 
crimson-maroon at its base. A beautiful good-natured plant for almost 
any garden and, struck from cuttings, it begins flowering at an early age. 

That the foregoing should have been given the name it bears seems 
unfortunate, for it has but little resemblance to C. x Jusitanicus, and 
to suggest that it is merely a decumbent form of the latter is misleading. 
MR. INGWERSEN thinks it may be the outcome of a reverse cross, 
which is not unlikely. However, C. x lusitanicus, which had a long run 
in gardens as C. X recognitus, is an erect shrub of at least 4 feet. The 
leaves, 2 to 3 inches long, are narrowly lanceolate, with long slender 
tips and wavy margins. In colour they are a subdued apple-green, with 
slightly glaucous undersides. The 2-inch, rather flat, flowers, which 
are borne with lavish luxuriance, are white with basal blotches of bright 
brick-red. These latter are apt to fade as the bloom matures, but this 
does not affect the garden value of a Rock Rose of distinction. It is not 
so hardy as the variety just described, but with us has endured 20 degs. 
of frost without injury. One of the easiest to raise from cuttings, we 
like to see it in closely planted groups, which present a magnificent 
show of blossom, the plants, incidentally, affording mutual protection 
against frost and wind. Though the foliage of C. x Jusitanicus inherits 
some of the stickiness of the Gum Cistus, it has a fragrance suggesting 
“lemon-verbena” which I have not detected in any other Cistus. 

The triple C’. ladaniferus hybrids, C. x Neyrauti, and C. x Hetiert, 
I have not seen, nor has the cross with C. albidus, reported to have been 
made by BORNET, come our way. But I can say, in passing, that plants 
which may have been C. x Hetieri have occurred here among seedlings 
of C. x cyprius. Not being particularly struck by their unspotted 
flowers, and being pressed for Cistus space at the time, they were 
discarded. It does not seem inappropriate to add to these notes, 
C. Palhinhaii, since this Rock Rose appears to have been regarded as a 
form of C. ladaniferus (C. l. var. latifolius) until CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD 
INGRAM and SENHOR PALHINHAII came across it growing freely at Cape 
St. Vincent, S.W. Portugal. Shortly afterwards, it was described in 
the Gardener’s Chronicle of July 24, 1943 as a Sp. nova, and it was 
granted unanimously the Award of Merit at Vincent Square on June 20 
of the following year. My own plants being immature I cannot speak 
from personal experience of its garden behaviour, but so far it has 
proved unexpectedly hardy. A widely spread, compact bush of some 
2 feet, it has broad and deep green, glossy viscid leaves with grey-white 
undersides. The flowers, borne singly, as in the Gum Cistus, and up to 
4 inches across, are bowl-shaped, the unspotted, pure white, crinkled 
petals being good in substance with a bold wreath of golden stamens at 
their base. 

A hybrid has occurred in CAPTAIN INGRAM’s garden between 
C. Palhinhaii and C. laurifolius. MR. INGWERSEN also reports its appear- 
ance in his nursery, the seed parent being the former species. Again my 
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own plants are not forward enough to decide the merits of this novelty, 
but though the flowers may be smaller than those of C. Palhinhaii, the 
shrub promises to be considerably taller and should be hardy. This 
hybrid is being distributed as C. x ‘Elma.’ Yet another recent hybrid 
is C. x ‘Paladin.’ This is the result of a cross made by CAPTAIN INGRAM 
between a particularly good form of C. ladaniferus from S.W. Central 
Spain and C. Palhinhau. I have not seen this, but the raiser tells me 
that some of the plants thus produced are “very heavily blotched and 
most effective, but not too hardy.” 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Some Notes on Double Primroses 


N recent years the interest in Double Primroses seems to have 

diminished to a certain extent, possibly due to the fact that they are 
considered difficult subjects to grow. In the early twenties we grew as 
many as fifteen varieties, amongst them the rarest and best of all 
‘Madame de Pompadour’ and borders of double mauve and double 
white. Where would one go to see such beauty now? 

I know of no plant which gives so long a flowering period as the 
Primrose, viz., from October to May, and for that reason alone it should 
be more extensively cultivated. The method of propagation is quite 
simple and as a pot plant for a cold greenhouse, there is nothing to 
equal some of the varieties, provided of course, they are given partial 
shade. Here are a few hints on their likes and dislikes. 

The Double Primroses in nature are the same as the wild Primrose 
of the field, they like their crowns (or heads) in the shade and they must 
have shelter from harsh winds. They also like a good loamy soil with 
some rotted farmyard manure added. The best time to lift and divide 
is after flowering, from the middle of August to the end of September or 
early October, just in time for the nice soft autumn rains. After planting 
it is advisable to pull a few handfuls of grass and shake lightly over them, 
this will prevent any damage by strong blinks of sun until they start to 
grow. Some people advise planting in May, but in my opinion, that 
only encourages a second flowering and thereby weakens the plant, and 
leaves the risk of loss greater during the summer. In January 1950 | 
planted several hundreds with perfect success. When dividing do not 
throw away the tap root, this can be planted as one would an /ris 
germanica. In nine cases out of ten they will make nice little plants the 
following year. 

Double Primroses can also be propagated from leaf cuttings, taken 
when the leaf is in full growth, about May or June, and inserted round 
a pot or seed pan and kept shaded. The compost required is coarse sand 
and a little leaf mould. I remember some years ago being very successful 
with some leaf cuttings of ‘Madame de Pompadour.’ These were treated 
as stated above and in a very short space of time had made lovely 
little feeding roots, they were then potted into 3-inch pots in a nice 
fibrous loam. Then the following spring they were moved into 4-inch 
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pots and plunged in a partially shaded bed, covering them with leaves; 
the second year they were nice little flowering plants. 

Last year I visited a garden in the South of Ireland. To my great 
surprise I saw a bed of at least 250, strong, healthy plants of ‘Madame 
de Pompadour.’ They were not by any means coddled; there was just 
the shelter of a west wall. Another variety I saw in the same garden was 
that good old Primrose Polyanthus ‘Crimson King.’ 

The worst enemy of the Double Primrose is the Weevil Grub, and 
the choicer the variety the better they like it. They appear to work 
entirely underground, biting off the roots and sometimes eating into 
the hard woody root stock. The plant will struggle for some time and if 
not detected will ultimately die. One can notice the weakness by the 
colouring in the leaves which will be of a yellowish green. Watering 
with a light solution of D.D.T. will help in warding off the enemy. 

As to the best varieties to grow, I am sure we would all be unani- 
mous in saying that ‘Madame de Pompadour’ is the most beautiful, 
with large deep rich velvety flowers. Unfortunately it does not possess 
a very strong constitution and for that reason likes a mild damp climate, 
with a good rich soil. In recent years I have grown it in 4-inch pots in 
a cool greenhouse. 

Here are a few other varieties well worth growing; if one has the 
proper soil and conditions one will certainly be well repaid. ‘Amaran- 
thina plena,’ bright purple and continental in origin. ‘Arthur Dumoulin,’ 
large deep violet, dwarf and very early. ‘Burgundy,’ rich dark purple, 
slightly margined white. ‘Cloth of Gold,’ which we seldom see, is one 
of the best of the Sulphurs, its golden flowers stand up on strong 
stalks; there are also the varieties ‘Early Sulphur’ and ‘Late Sulphur.’ 

‘French Grey’ is another variety, which is hardly procurable to-day. 
It seems to have died out completely, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was a very good doer and didn’t require much coddling. Its flowers 
were of a soft delicate mauve. 

‘Marie Crousse,’ with its large rosy lilac flowers margined with 
white, is one of the best and easiest to grow. ‘Red Paddy’ is also a good 
doer and increases very quickly. It has bright rosy crimson flowers 
margined with a narrow white edge; it flowers so freely that it makes a 
perfect riot of colour. It is synonymous with ‘Sanguinea plena.’ 
‘Crimson King’ known also as “Scotch Amaranth” has beautiful bright 
rosy crimson flowers on long Polyanthus stems. It makes a splendid pot 
plant. ‘Cheviothorne Purple’ has long Polyanthus stalks of light purple 
flowers, it makes an excellent pot plant and is an exceptionally good 
doer. 

Then we have the double green which in my opinion is more of a 
curiosity but increases very readily. 

Double white and lilac are definitely amongst the best and easiest 
doers. I remember the good old days when one used to have borders 
edged with them, to-day they are nearly amongst the rarest. And 
last but not least, we must not forget Primula Fuliae “Our Pat” a 
seedling which originated in the famous Daisy Hill Nurseries of Newry 
about 1932. It has perfect double flowers of sapphire purple, almost 
blue in some lights, the foliage is tinged purple and primrose and the 
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plant is of vigorous growth. Shortly after its introduction I remember 
seeing it growing beautifully in the parks in Aberdeen. 

Then we have the ‘Bon-Accord’ hybrids, these were raised in 
Aberdeen in the early part of the present century. They are all good 
doers; I find the varieties ‘Lilac,’ ‘Lavender,’ ‘Purity’ and ‘Gem’ all 
easy. ‘Purity’ is a strong grower with long Polyanthus stems and large 
flowers of a greenish yellow. One can see its beauty when grown beside 
the old double white. 

Much could be said of the old single ‘Jack-in-the-Green’ and ‘Hose- 
in-Hose’ Primroses, but like the doubles they have become very scarce. 
In the old days they used to be planted as borders and edging of flower 
beds. I am sorry to say that they are now very seldom seen. I would 
like to see them grown more widely and better known. 

PATRICK HANRATHY. 


ORCHID-HUNTING IN NEW GUINEA 


Rev. Norman Crutwell 


(Extract from a letter from the Rev. Norman Crutwell of the Anglican 
Mission, dated December 28, 1950, to an Orchid-growing enthusiast) 


N“™ for some orchidaceous news from Papua. You have no idea 
what a joy it is to have someone to correspond with and to share my 
thrills in the Papuan bush. Come Orchid-hunting with me in Papua in 
imagination. 

I would like the scientific name of the ‘Oite day wonder.’ It is a most 
appropriate name. I had one plant with three sprays of about 100 flowers 
each, all out together, the yellow flowers with purple spots giving a 
coppery gold effect which in the sunlight was very pretty and delicate. 
But next day—nothing but shrivelled blooms. It is a common Orchid 
round here. 

Aciopsis is at present in bloom on my Frangipanni tree—a greenish 
white form. It has been identified by SUMMERHAYES as A. Wilsoniana. 
It comes from Gona and the flowers are small, cruciform and very 
numerous on a branched spray. The leaves are grassy with roots 
curiously branched like a Grammatophyllum. It is rather insignificant 
but the pink form from the mountains is much prettier. 

My Dendrobium superbum from Mt. Pasipasi at about 1,000 feet is 
now growing on an orange tree in my garden. It covered itself with 
buds and I thought I was going to have a great show. The buds en- 
larged to full size but all failed to open except one, but all the ovaries 
developed. This was very disappointing, but the one that opened was a 
lovely thing—about 3 inches across, the sepals white with a faintly pink 
border, the petals more pronouncedly pink-edged and crinkly and the 
lip a deep intense royal purple with white border and white lines in the 
centre. This non-opening was most unfortunate, as had every bud 
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opened the effect would have been gorgeous. I wonder if the failure 
to open was due to (a) lack of nourishment as Orchid newly planted; or 
(b) self-fertilization of the ovary making opening unnecessary. And if 
so, is it habitual in D. superbum or in certain forms of it? If so one must 
beware of what plants of D. superbum one collects. I would very much 
like to know this. 

I must mention another Orchid—a Vanda (?) from Koyabagria with 
this sort of habit. The flowers, rather large waxy of a sort of orange- 
brown shade, are very fragrant. It is quite common in the rain forests 
near sea-level and up to about 2,000 feet. 

Now I can get on to the really exciting part of my letter which is the 
account of the orchidaceous side of my evangelistic trip into the Groovia 
range. The route followed was largely new but I returned over some of 
the ground previously covered in 1948. But this time I had a far more 
interesting time, partly because I have got my eye in better for Orchids 
and a bit more knowledge of the genera and partly just good luck. 

I went inland at Koyabagria at the head of Goodenough Bay. 
Thence to Morapasupuwara, seeing many common Orchids on the way, 
including masses of Dendrobium D’Albertesti. At Morapasupuwara I 
found a ground Orchid with no leaves and pink flowers of the ‘Nervilia’ 
persuasion. The next day we walked through many miles of primary 
forest where Dendrobium superbum was abundant but never in flower. 
We slept at Vakwapu on the Ruaba river. Thence over low undulating 
country, in a gully of which I found an extraordinary Dendrobium with 
flattened ribbon-like stems with quite normal leaves growing out of 
them, to Monari. Thence we went through dense primeval forest most 
of the time with one emergence on to an open grassy plateau with mag- 
nificent views of the Groovia range towering like a great wall ahead of 
us. By evening we reached the foot of the range and there, at an altitude 
of perhaps 500 feet, on a tree overhanging the track, was unmistakably my 
long sought after Phalaenopsis just coming into bloom. A boy shinned 
up the tree and soon brought me a specimen. This form has a pink 
tinge in the buds and on the reverse of the opened flower, rather like 
some forms of Frangipanni. My Rossel Island specimen has no trace of 
pink but is a pure dead white throughout. So you are right in your ex- 
pectation that Phalaenopsis occurs here, though probably it does not 
grow very near the sea. This coastal zone is very poor in Orchids but 
they increase rapidly as you go inland. 

Shortly after this we plunged into a mountain gorge and reached the 
village of Pumani, our next stop, which was an Orchid paradise. I don’t 
know how to begin to describeit. The Phalaenopsis was the herald. After 
that as we ascended the ever-narrowing and steepening gorge the trees 
and rocks became more and more covered with Orchids. There was one 
gigantic specimen of Grammatophyllum. An abundant Orchid with small 
white flowers very like leeks flourished. There were many Dendrobiums 
of different sizes, three of them with various degrees of grass-like foliage 
in two regular ranks—one of these is now blooming in my bush house, 
with long spidery white flowers, another had small white flowers turning 
pink. I also found many spp. of Bulbophyllum, one of these a tiny deli- 
cate thing with beautiful flowers of wine red. ‘There were some curious 
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fan-shaped Orchids with “‘cats-tails” of small white flowers—Phreatia 
spp.? Inoted a Taeniophyllum with minute flowers and extraordinary 
ribbon-like roots—a Vanda (?) with fleshy plicate two-ranked leaves 
and large inflorescences long since faded. There were plants which 
suggested Coelogyne and even a curious trailing Orchid with small 
mauve and white flowers, and many others. The whole place was utterly 
fascinating with its ferns and climbers, and little mauve Utricularia 
growing on the rocks and the call of the Bird of Paradise echoing across 
the gorge. Such was Pumani—the gateway to the mountains. 

The next day we set off up the long climb to get over the first moun- 
tain barrier into the Groovia country proper. Much of this was up 
grassy mountain slopes where we saw masses of handsome purple 
Spathoglottis, and one specimen of the very handsome brown and white 
Phaius which I had seen before we crossed another gorge on the way, 
not wooded, in which were a lot of Orchids including Coelogyne, Bulbo- 
phyllum, Phreatia and Dendrobium spp., only the Phreatia in flower. We 
also went through a bit of very mossy rain forest at 2,500 feet in which 
were a number of minute Orchids growing in the moss, some of them 
clearly Dendrobes. Some were little bigger than the moss itself, but 
with flower or fruit. But one gigantic Orchid clambered up the trees 
with fleshy pointed leaves in two ranks, not at all orchidaceous. It was 
not until I found a spray of curious white flowers spotted with purple 
that I realized it was an Orchid at all. I think it must be allied to the 
Queensland Dipodium. There was also a curiously flattened Dendrobium 
with a brilliant purple reverse to the leaves and another with leaves 
short, rigid and at right angles like the teeth of a comb. On the open 
mountain-side beyond this we found quite a quantity of a Pitcher Plant— 
Nepenthes sp. The same I had seen before, but it does not cease to give 
me a thrill. 

Thence over a final ridge at 2,600 feet where we beheld the green 
Groovia country lying beneath our feet like a promised land. There is 
a long valley between the outer range, which we had just crossed, and 
the main range. The floor and sides of the valley are green meadow but 
in the ravines running up into the main range and on the slopes from 
above 4,000 feet is sombre-looking forest with huge specimens of Arau- 
caria towering above the other trees to 200 feet or so. It is magnificent 
scenery. The main range here goes up to 9,000 feet, but there are lower 
ridges and passes at 4,000—5,000 feet. We dropped down to the village 
of Busitan. Thence next day we climbed to 4,000 feet over a ridge and 
dropped down through mossy forest to a fascinating gorge which we 
followed up to Bonenau, a village at an altitude of some 3,800 feet. We 
found a little pink Spiranthes by the beach and saw a very unusual 
Orchid trailing over a rock, but as it was pouring with rain and in an 
awkward position we left it hoping we might get a chance to return to 
the place, but we didn’t. It had very curious, rather bulbous orange 
flowers in pairs. 

This is such wonderful country not only from the Orchid point of 
view, but from a scenic one as well. Birds of Paradise are abundant. 
Last time I saw six on one tree. We also get huge butterflies 7 and 8 
inches across. Perhaps you have seen all this for yourself. 
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From Bonenau next day we climbed over the top of Mt. Garatun, 
5,100 feet. This was my second Orchid paradise. But first I must men- 
tion perhaps the loveliest flower I saw on the trip—not an Orchid but 
a Rhododendron with very large flowers of that lovely glowing flame- 
colour you get in Azaleas. It was a magnificent thing in a magnificent 
setting of gorge and rushing river. There was also a very fine pure 
white Balsam here with red stems, growing by the side of a small water- 
fall that poured down the vertical side of the gorge. 

Soon we left the gorge and struck up into the mountains on our left, 
plunging into “Mossy Forest” at an altitude of c. 4,000 feet. As you 
know, everything—ground, rocks, tree trunks, twigs, leaves are draped 
and festooned with mosses, Selaginellas, filmy ferns and other plants. 
Orchids were also extremely abundant and far too numerous to collect. 
Many of them were minute and insignificant. As we ascended they 
became more and more numerous. There was one very fine Bulbo- 
phyllum, a huge thing with single white spidery flowers 3-4 inches 
across, tinged with chocolate brown. Unfortunately it was out of reach. 
I collected a very curious Dendrobium with two or three pointed leaves 
on a rather elongated pseudo-bulb. It has since produced buds, but all 
withered before opening. It looks a good one. (A little reminiscent of 
D. atroviolaceum (?) but quite distinct.) 

Higher up near the 5,000 feet mark was one of those very curious 
Orchids I had seen on Mt. Simpson with bracts like ears of corn from 
which slender yellow flowers protruded. There was also a very pretty 
cream-coloured Liparis, and another thing of the Spiranthes-Goodyera 
persuasion with white flowers and narrow leaves. But the piéce de 
résistance was almost at the summit, dangling from a mossy trunk 
about 10 feet above our heads—a Dendrobium with bell-shaped flowers 
of a most intense crimson. There was only one specimen and I have 
been torn in two whether totry and keep it alive or press it and send it to 
Kew. In the cause of science I have regretfully (after drawing it care- 
fully) done the latter. It flowers on naked pendulous stems about 6-10 
flowers per stem. Leaves quite small distichous lanceolate on younger 
stems only. The colour is pure crimson with no trace of purple and of 
an almost luminous quality. We reached the summit ridge shortly 
after at 5,100 feet and saw the sea on the south of Papua. We then 
plunged down the other side into the Ilakai valley—my “Shangri-la.” 
Going down we saw fewer Orchids, the most interesting being an 
extraordinary thing with no lamina, only sheaths, giving a most curious 
articulated appearance. 

The Iakai valley is a lovely verdant valley at 3,000-3,500 feet. Cool, 
sunny, nomosquitoes, lovely soiland extremely beautiful. Westayed there 
at Kakaya for several days. This is the lowest pass of all—altitude 3,500 
feet. I saw few new Orchids in this valley—too open—the only one being 
a Bulbophyllum not in flower. There is also plenty of the big brown and 
white Phaius here. So much so that I nickname it the Ilakai Orchid. 
We also saw a magnificent male specimen of the Paradisea Raggiana 
(Bird of Paradise) closer than I have ever seen before. 

A couple of days later we left “Shangri-la” and climbed over a 
4,000-foot ridge with a sheer drop of 2,000 feet to the gorge below and 
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magnificent views of the sea from Cape Nelson to Cape Frere. Here 
were a few more curious little Orchids, but nothing of note. Once over 
the ridge we dropped steeply to Danawan at an altitude of c. 1,800 feet 
in the lower valley system, passing hundreds of Pitcher Plants on the 
way down. The next day we left Danawan (no trees and therefore no 
Orchids) for Bimara—another good Orchid spot. Here I collected a 
number of new spp. including one most curious chap with balloon-like 
pseudo-bulbs and long spikes of pine-needle-like fruits—the flowers had 
withered. Also a large Bulbophyllum on rocks and an Orchid with the 
habit of a reed, with not very large straw-yellow flowers (a Dendrobe, I 
think). There was also a beautiful pure white Spathoglottis growing with 
the purple by a waterfall. It was quite a distinct species. Habit similar 
but lip completely different. The loveliest of all Orchids up here to my 
mind is the huge white Dendrobium which is abundant. Its flowers are 
nearly 4 inches across and of the most lovely glistening white with 
purple markings at the base of the labellum. In spite of its size it has the 
airy grace and lightness of a butterfly. 

We spent our second Sunday at Biniara and then left on the last lap 
of our journey. At a place called Waitarua we found another Orchid 
paradise. In a gully here we found every tree full of a large Coelogyne 
in fruit. This is undoubtedly the C. speciosa, identified from my last 
trip, with large white flowers with an orange lip. Further up we saw un- 
mistakable Dendrobium Macfarlanei on a Casuarina sp. Unfortunately 
it was inaccessible but we managed to knock down one loosely attached 
specimen by throwing sticks! There was also a Rhododendron in fruit in 
this remarkable gully at an altitude of merely 2,000 feet. 

Thence we crossed another razor back and descended into a gorge, 
which we crossed, and followed a very narrow ravine with almost vertical 
sides. This was full of Orchids. One was a Bulbophyllum which is now 
coming into bloom in my bush house. The buds are already 2 inches 
long and haven’t opened yet. I think it will be the same as one I found 
in 1946 behind Dogrua which I have never seen since, a very large 
single “‘3-petalled” flower of pale green, chequered with purple like a 
Fritillary. There was another large Bulbophyllum with withered 
flowers remaining. They too had obviously been of fairly large size 
and possibly of red or purple colouring. Here I found a young plant of 
Grammatophyllum of portable size, which I secured for my collection. 
There were many other Orchids here which I had to leave behind as my 
vasculum was bulging and we were in a hurry. 

And so it went on, over a ridge, down a gully, over a stream, up 
another gully, over another ridge. We reached Kanasuru about mid- 
day; a wonderful “look-out” on a ridge from which you can see the 
whole of the Groovia range, plus the whole coast, including the Cape 
Vogel Peninsula. It was here I found D. Macfarlanei in 1948. We 
had walked 5 hours and were very exhausted, but found the village 
deserted and so had to do what should have been a second day’s trek 
the same afternoon—another 15 miles of mountain walking. As we 
descended we found another Coelogyne with white flowers and a choco- 
late brown lip, not so pretty as C. speciosa. Further on we saw patches 
of an extremely handsome red-flowered plant which made splashes of 
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red light in the dim green of the dense forest. It was reminiscent of a 
Geranium, but what it was I don’t know, certainly not that. We saw 
a number of spp. of pink Begonia on this trip too, some with beautifully 
marbled leaves. 

Further on we descended to quite a large creek and found an exceed- 
ingly curious Orchid, on a tree overhanging the water, whose flowers 
remind one of a beetle or a cockroach, I am not quite sure which. The 
habit of the plant is exactly like a Bulbophyllum, each pseudo-bulb bear- 
ing a solitary obovate leaf. But the flowers are borne in a sort of hand- 
like cluster at the top of a slender stem and radiate outwards like fingers. 
Each is exactly like an insect, with antennae and all, and the colour is a 
sort of blend of yellow and pink. Is it some weird sort of Bulbophyllum 
or is it another genus? The whole flower seems to be of very curious 
construction. What do you make of it? 

Further down the same stream I found the enormous clump of 
Grammatophyllum which I had seen bearing great pear-like fruits in 
1948. But now it was in full bloom and one of the most striking botani- 
cal objects I have ever seen. The clump, about 20 feet up a large tree, 
was so large you would need a truck to cart it away. The leafy stems 
were some 8-10 feet long, spraying and flopping from the clump but 
with leaves about 1 foot 6 inches long in regular ranks on either side. 
The five flowering stems stood erect in the centre, each some 6 feet long 
with a raceme of flowers about 3 feet in length, each containing about 
100 flowers. These were about 3 inches in diameter, greenish yellow 
with purple spots. The sun was striking down through the forest and 
illuminating the whole clump. Even the natives who are not easily 
moved by botanical phenomena were staggered and gave exclamations 
of amazement. Its nickname ‘giant Orchid’ is no exaggeration. I 
wonder if this is the same sp. G. spectosum which grows in India? It seems 
to be no less enormous. Though not a patch on many of the smaller 
ones for beauty, it certainly takes the prize for striking a bold effect. 

The Grammatophyllum was a fitting climax to our expedition, for 
shortly after we crossed the last ridge before our long descent to the 
plain, which we reached at nightfall, staggering into Basioia, our objec- 
tive, by lamplight nearly dead with fatigue, after a good 25 miles walking 
in extremely difficult country. 

The next day we made for the coast, seeing many Orchids in the 
low-lying forest, but nothing new except another sp. of Taeniophyllum, 
much more robust than the one at Pumani and with quite reasonably 
sized (for a Taeniophyllum) yellow flowers. It was noticeable that 
Taeniophyllum (which is a staggering plant, having no leaves, but photo- 
synthesizing with its roots) only grew on young trees with small trunks 
of 3-4 inches diameter. I never saw a plant on a large tree. 

Once on the coast of course I was back on familiar ground and there is 
nothing more to relate except that I brought back a number of specimens 
alive and pressed. The live ones are now growing in the little bush 
shelter I have made for them where they are watered every day when 
it does not rain. They are nearly all catching on and some coming into 
flower. Some I have tied on sticks and posts, a few on fern roots. 

A Dendrobium I have not described grows round here with flowers 
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in a very close, almost globular cluster, pink or red with a black lip. The 
shoot is leafy at first with leaves in two ranks. After they fall the flowers 
appear on the end of the naked pseudo-bulb. It is quite handsome. 

There are heaps more Orchids which I have seen including the 
exquisite little Dendrobium Cuthbertsonit from 8,000 feet on Mt. Simpson. 
It is only two inches high on mossy twigs in the ‘elfin wood’ but with 
inch wide flowers of bright coral red or magenta shades. It looked 
excessively alpine and not at all tropical. I even found blue Gentians on 
Mt. Simpson at nearly 10,000 feet of species as yet undetermined, not 
to mention Heather, Violets, Veronicas, Willow Herb and St. John’s 
Wort. All these of course are different species from those found at 
home. There are many Rhododendrons starting at about 2,000 feet. 
One which grows near Biniara is a bush of flame when it is in flower, 
hardly a leaf showing. Another at Bonenau has very large flowers and 
glossy evergreen leaves like a true Rhododendron, but its flowers are of 
the flaming colour associated with the Azalea type. Another beauty 
has long tubular flowers of ivory white. Pitcher plants (Nepenthes 
Kennedyana) are abundant in the mountains from 2,000 feet upwards 
with terracotta, orchid-like flowers. 

I am interested in the whole field of Botany but, as you have probab/y 
gathered, Orchids and Alpines are my special loves. Here, surprisingly, 
one can combine both. People at home have absurdly exaggerated 
ideas of the heat and malaria and so on. It is absolute nonsense, the 
temperature rarely goes above 85° and never above go° . In fact, it is 
such a delightful land that few who visit here ever want to leave and 
certainly not an Orchid enthusiast. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE 1952 
Acacia dealbata ‘Arthur Dutton’ A.M. February 26, 1952. 


This extremely floriferous and beautiful ‘Mimosa’ was raised and grown 
by M. Marcel Tournaire at Cannes from crosses between other good 
varieties cultivated for the flower markets. The branches exhibited bore 
unusually large and dense panicles of fluffy flower-heads each }-inch 
across, coloured Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 3). This variety would 
require greenhouse treatment in most parts of the British Isles. Exhi- 
bited by Messrs. A. F. Dutton, Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. 

Erica < darleyensis var. ‘Arthur Johnson’ A.M. February 26, 
1952. An attractive hardy Heath raised by the exhibitor from the cross 
Erica carnea var. ‘Ruby Glow’ x E. mediterranea var. hibernica. ‘The 
flowering sprays exhibited, some of which were nearly 10 inches long, 
were well covered with richly coloured flowers matching the Magenta 
(27/2) of the Colour Chart. Exhibited by A. T. Johnson, Esq., Bulkeley 
Mill, Tyn-y-Groes, Conway, N. Wales. 

lex latifolia A.M. March 11, 1952. This handsome evergreen 
Holly is a native of Japan, whence it was introduced to Europe by 
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Siebold in 1840. It is most satisfactory in the south and west of 
England, where it forms a tall shrub or small tree with stout angular 
branchlets bearing glossy, dark green, oblong-lanceolate and coarsely 
toothed leaves up to 6 or 7 inches long. The yellowish green 
flowers are produced in dense axillary clusters and they are succeeded 
by globose red berries about 4 inch in diameter. Exhibited by the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Bessborough, Stansted Park, Rowlands Castle, 
Hants. 

Lindera cercidifolia A.M. March 25, 1952. A deciduous shrub 
or small tree of the family Lauraceae, introduced from China by 
Forrest (No. 29087). The leafless branches exhibited bore at each node 
an axillary umbel a little over an inch across of minute sulphur-yellow 
fragrant flowers. The entire, glabrous leaves are suborbicular or ovate, 
up to 4 inches long. Exhibited by W. Bentley, Esq., Quarry Wood, 
Burghclere, Newbury. 

Magnolia x kewensis A.M. April 8, 1952. This chance hybrid 
arose at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, among trees of its parents 
M. salicifolia and M. Kobus. It is intermediate between the parents in 
habit of growth, and has white flowers made up of six oblanceolate 
petals about 2} inches long and three narrow greenish-white sepals 
? inch long. Exhibited by the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Narcissus rupicola var. ‘Marvieri’? A.M. March 25, 1952, as a 
variety for cultivation in pots or pans. This variety had flowers about 
14 inch in diameter borne on 7- to 8-inch stems. The colour was 
Aureolin, the perianth segments being H.C.C. 3/1 and the corona 
H.C.C. 3. Shown by D. Blanchard, Esq., Wilverley, Blandford, 
Dorset. 

Prostanthera ovalifolia A.M. April 8, 1952. A very floriferous 
and graceful Australian shrub for the cool house. The stems are 
copiously branched, and each branchlet bears dark green aromatic 
leaves } inch long and } inch wide, and a terminal panicle composed of 
several short racemes of cup-shaped Petunia Purple (H.C.C. 32/2) five- 
lobed flowers, each 2 inch across. Exhibited by the Hon. Lewis Palmer, 
Headbourne Worthy Grange, Winchester. 

Prunus x ‘Accolade’ A.M. April 8, 1952. The parentage of this 
delightful Cherry, which was raised by the exhibitors, is stated to be 
P. Sargenti x P. subhirtella. It appears to be of light, graceful habit. 
Each flower is 14 inch in diameter, and has about 12 or 14 obovate, 
notched petals of Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/1). The flowers are 
carried in pendent clusters of three. Exhibited by Messrs. Knap Hill 
Nursery, Ltd., Woking. 

Prunus x ‘Kursar’ A.M. March 25, 1952. An attractive hybrid 
raised by the exhibitor from a cross between P. nipponica var. kurilensis 
and P. Sargenti. It is a hardy and vigorous tree promising to reach a 
considerable size, and bears shortly peduncled clusters of flowers along 
the young wood. The flowers are carried three or four together, and 
each is 3 inch across, in colour Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527-527/1). 
Exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, The Grange, Benenden, Kent. 


BOOK NOTES 


“A Handbook of Crocus and Colchicum for Gardeners.”” By E. A. Bowles. 
2nd ed. (1952), with a chapter by B. L. Burtt and a bibliographical index by 
W. T. Stearn. 222 pp: 32 plates (12 in colour). (John Lane, The Bodley 
Head.) 30s. net. 


Everyone knows what a Crocus looks like, and it is one of the charms of the genus 
that within such strict formal limits it can show so many and subtle variations of colour 
and shape. Crocuses are the most portable of plants and a large collection can be grown 
in little space. They flower in succession from September to March when most of the 
garden is bare. Such attractions quickly turn any considerable grower of the species 
into an enthusiast, and Crocus enthusiasts will long ago have discovered that Mr. 
Bowles’ Handbook is the one indispensable guide to their hobby. For botanists, too, 
the book has a unique value; it is informal, it has a horticultural bias, but it remains the 
only modern study of the genus. A reviewer, then, need do no more than salute the 
triumphant completion of the new edition and notice how it differs from the first, 
published in 1924. 

Thanks to smaller print and thinner paper the book is still the same handy size, 
though it contains much new material. There is encouragement for cultivators of C. 
Scharojanii and other “difficult” Crocuses. There are accounts of half a dozen com- 
paratively new species and clarifications of various old ones, as well as some tidying of 
nomenclature, especially in a masterly chapter by Mr. B. L. Burtt on the tangle of 
names between C. vernus, C. aureus and C. susianus. Here Mr. Bowles seems unex- 
pectedly hesitant. He accepts the name C. Kotschyanus for C. zonatus, C. Kotschyanus 
leucopharynx for the C. Karduchorum of gardens, C. Heuffelianus for C. banaticus of 
Heuffel, C. aleppicus for C. Gaillardoti, C. byzantinus for C. iridiflorus, but refuses to 
give up C. aureus for C. flavus and C. susianus for C. angustifolius, although the evidence 
is convincingly presented by Mr. Burtt. This reflects the one weakness of the book, its 
uneasy suspension between horticultural and botanical stools. The species are for the 
most part set cut in their natural groups—the Spanish, the eastern reticulates, the 
vernus group and so on—but often this system breaks down and we are given, for 
instance, a ragbag of “‘autumnal species flowering with leaves,” in which the closely 
related CC. Tourneforti, caspius, Boryi and levigatus are quite unnecessarily separated 
by such interlopers as C. niveus and C. ochroleucus. This fault is exaggerated in the new 
edition, which lumps three new species at the end of the aureus group (presumably 
scardicus with its basal spathe presumably belongs to the vernus group, and C. Sieheanus 
is probably a hybrid between a reticulate and an annulate species. Such untidiness 
may not worry the gardeners for whom the book, according to its title, is intended. 
They may well ask, on the other hand, for a more detailed synopsis of flowering times 
than is given anywhere by Mr. Bowles, and may find it annoying that he discusses C. 
ee mg at length without mentioning that it is a minute object, of interest only to 

tanists. 

Confirmed readers of Mr. Bowles’ work for pleasure will welcome a host of new 
“‘Bowlesiana.’’ There are heart-warming descriptions of finding Crocuses in the wild, 
above all of Mr. Bowles’ discovery of C. aureus in Greece, where its existence had been 
strongly denied; there is a comical note on the use of C. levigatus as a garden marker, 
and a sly dig at the “Cornish saffron’”’ ramp; there are appraisals of new garden varieties 
of CC. vernus, Tomasinianus, chrysanthus, etruscus. For those who like a bit of colour, at 
any cost, there are many more and gaudier illustrations than of old. Certainly it is 
worth much that such a magnificent (but with me shy-flowering) species as C. niveus 
should here find vindication not only of its name, but of its beauty, in a fine portrait 
by Mr. Bowles. Taken as a whole, however, the illustrations are disturbingly diverse 
in style—and the scrappy effect is increased by the failure of the publishers to print any 
numbers on the plates, which are out of order. Altogether the production of the book 
is not what it should be, for in my copy at least many pages are so badly machined that 
the print is an ugly grey smudge. 

The last sixty pages are devoted to Colchicum. This section has been largely re- 
modelled and much extended. It speaks volumes for its orderliness and clarity that I, 
a comparative duffer, now believe that I can put names to five species found while on 
leave in Syria which then defied identification despite hours of study of Post’s Flora. 
The new chapter on garden-raised hybrids is especially valuable, reliable information 
about them being so difficult to obtain. Indeed the whole account brings together much 
information not readily available elsewhere, e.g. the history of the name Colchicum 
illyricum, Nordhagen’s observations on the dispersal of Colchicum seeds by ants, the 
sources of Parkinson’s figures, etc. rate 

Botanists will appreciate the precise dated references to the places of publication 
of botanical names which have been added to the index. 
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And now it is the nurserymen’s turn: will not this happy reappearance of Mr. 
Bowles’ masterpiece inspire them to conjure up the treasures for which all Crocus 
fanciers are longing? It is perhaps too early for C. scardicus, and we have long given up 
hope of the legendary C. vallicola, C. Autranit, C. lazicus, and the true C. karduchorum. 
But let us have C. alatavicus and C. caspius back, C. Scharojanit and C. Malyi to 
lengthen the season at both ends, the inexplicably neglected C. byzantinus, and a host 
of precious albinos—of CC. medius, asturicus, levigatus, Imperati, Sieberi and candidus. 
Gentlemen, we beg of you! 

R. W. DAVID 


“Report of the Second International Rock Garden Plant Conference, 1951.” 
8vo. 225 pp. Illus. Published by the Alpine Garden Society. Price 15s. 


Apart from giving adequate information on the activities of the Conference, this 
Report includes, not only the papers read at the Meetings, with the subsequent 
discussions, but others communicated by members not able to be present; and there 
are also a number of illustrations. It thus offers a wide range of articles on the collec- 
tion and cultivation of rock garden plants from such well-known authorities as E. B. 
Anderson (President), F. C. Stern, W. E. Th. Ingwersen, D. Wilkie, G. W. Robinson, 
Aymon Correvon, W. Schacht, Mrs. Marriage and others. Anyone who grows alpine 
plants will find this Report of interest, whether they were able to attend the Conference 
or not. 


“Uncommon Vegetables and Fruits.”” By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 102 pp. 
Illus. 2nd Revised Edition. (Country Life Ltd.) 8s. 6d. 


The second edition of this pleasant little book was revised and brought up to date 
by Miss Rohde before her death in 1950. It reminds the reader of those delicious but 
neglected vegetables which are possible for those who weary of the all too repetitious 
carrots, cabbage, peas and sprouts. As the subtitle, ‘How to Grow and How to Cook,” 
implies, it is a practical book with simple and graphic descriptions. Common names 
like Lamb’s Salad and Egg Plant as well as the Latin ones are given. The cultural 
notes are adequate, and the recipes and hints on preparation generally good, although 
she does not sufficiently emphasize the danger of over-cooking green vegetables. 
Celeriac, Globe Artichokes, Black Hubbard Squash, Aubergine, and Currant Tomatoes 
are a few of my favourites which are discussed with intelligence, for the estimates of 
possible success are fairly presented and the reader is cautioned in cases where culture 
is difficult and the yield uncertain. 

LANNING ROPER 


“Gardens and Gardening.”’ Vol. 3 of The Studio Gardening Annual. Edited 
by F. A. Mercer and Roy Hay. 142 pp. + viii. Illus. (The Studio Publica- 
tions.) 18s. 

Annuals and Year Books are not easy to produce for they are apt to combine the 
features of both a magazine and a book. The third volume of The Studio Gardening 
Annual, devoted to Hardy Plants, is very much a book and a useful one for it contains 
authoritative articles on Iris, Delphinium, Paeonies, Carnations and Michaelmas 
Daisies by experts on these genera, including N. Leslie Cave, Allan G. Langdon, 
James Kelway, Montague Allwood, and E. R. Ransom. 

There are more general articles on special phases of herbaceous borders and hardy 
plant material by Thomas Hay, James Comber and J. C. Coutts, and a delightful 
article by Mrs. Frances Perry on “‘ Hardy Ferns,” which she describes in a most 
interesting way. Miss Brenda Colvin, President of the Institute of Landscape Archi- 
tects, has contributed an intelligent well-written chapter on “‘ Gardens to Enjoy,” 
setting forth sound principles of good planting with emphasis on form, mass and 
texture. 

Many of the articles include tables or summaries giving the various heights, colours, 
and periods of blooming which add to the usefulness of the book. Illustrations are 
copious and varied. Unfortunately they are uneven in quality and reproduction, for 
a few are very dark and lacking in detail. It would be better to have had fewer 
illustrations of better quality. 

This volume is a worthy successor to the two previous ones, and is a welcome 
addition to the garden library. 

LANNING ROPER 
” 


“Complete Gardening in India.” By K.S. Gopalaswamiengar. 639 pp. 


Illus. (The Hosali Press, Bangalore, India.) Rs. 15. 

The second edition of this well-known book is to be welcomed, and we hope that 
it will have a wide sale. Anybody who invests Rs. 15 in this volume of 639 pages is, 
by any standards, getting good value for money. Mr. Gopalaswamiengar has tried 
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to cover the whole range of gardening. Whether it be information concerning pruning, 
budding, rock gardens, roses, bedding, the conservatory, vegetable or fruit growing, 
etc., etc., the keen gardener will find it all here. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, but many of the illustrations are of very 
doubtful value. For example it is difficult to imagine any useful purpose served by 
the figures on pages 409, 455 and 541, to select but a few. N. L. BOR 


“Nederlandse Dendrologie.” By B. K. Boom. 3rd ed. 444 pp. Illus. 
(H. Veenman & Zonen, Wageningen.) 35s. 


“Gekweekte kruidachtige Gewassen.”” By B. K. Boom and R. D. Ruys. 
450 pp. (H. Veenman & Zonen, Wageningen.) 355. 


“Coniferen, Ephedra en Ginkgo.” By P. Den Ouden. 444 pp. Illus. 
(H. Veenman & Zonen, Wageningen). {2 16s. 


“Het vaste Planten Boek.” By M. Ruys, J. D. Ruys and Th. Ruys. 
251 pp. Illus. (Moussault’s Uitgeverij, Amsterdam.) 

“Tuinbouwgids, 1951.” By Rijkstuinbouwvoorlichtingsdienst. 844 pp. 
Illus. (Directie van de Tuinbouw, The Hague.) 4 Dutch guilders. 

Dutch botanical work, being mostly published in English or German and thus 
readily understood by a large international scientific public, is well known and esteemed 
for its general high quality. Dutch horticultural publications are intended mostly 
for the limited public of the Netherlands and Belgium but are likewise of high quality 
and merit attention in other countries. It isthus regrettable that Dutch literature should 
be little known and poorly represented in British libraries. Of this Dutch work the five 
books mentioned here are good examples. 

Boom’s Nederlandse Dendrologie is an illustrated handbook for the identification of 
the trees and shrubs grown in Holland. It consists entirely of keys, in which so much 
descriptive detail has been incorporated as to make separate descriptions unnecessary. 
They are supplemented by about 3,300 outline drawings of leaves and flowers. It does 
not include so many species and varieties as Rehder’s Manual of cultivated Trees and 
Shrubs, 2nd ed., the nomenclature of which has been generally adopted, but can be 
used as a valuable supplementary work, by those who possess Rehder’s Manual and 
are able to read Dutch. For many genera it gives keys to the species in their winter 
state, utilizing bud and shoot characters (winterkenmerken), as well as the more usual 
keys based on flower, leaf and fruit characters available in summer. These winter 
keys can be especially helpful to workers in botanic gardens and nurseries. Gekweekte 
kruidachtige Gewassen by Boom and R. D. Ruys is a work of similar character dealing 
with non-woody outdoor plants, i.e. hardy annuals, bulbous plants and herbaceous 
perennials. There exists no handbook for the identification of herbaceous plants 
comparable to Rehder’s Manual except L. H. Bailey’s Manual of cultivated Plants, 
2nd ed., and this Dutch work accordingly helps to fill a gap in horticultural reference 
books. The keys are well constructed and lead readily to the names of the plants 
concerned ; the number of species included is, however, less than in Bailey’s Manual. 
A praiseworthy effort has been made throughout to bring both taxonomy and nomen- 
clature into line with modern botanical revisions and monographs, many of which 
are cited. 

Coniferen, Ephedraen Ginkgo by P. Den Ouden is another well-produced book. It 
describes about goo species and varieties of Conifers cultivated in the Netherlands and 
Belgium and is profusely illustrated with photographs. It concludes with a detailed 
account of the propagation of Conifers and a short survey of their pests and diseases. 

Het vaste Planten Boek by the Ruys family deals with hardy herbaceous perennials 
from the standpoint not of their identification but of their use in private and public 
gardens. Most chapters give lists of plants grouped by flower colour for various 
purposes. It is well illustrated with photographs and line drawings and ranks among 
the best books on herbaceous perennials in any language. : 

Tuinbouwgids, the year book of the Netherlands Government Horticultural Ad- 
visory Service, began publication in 1946. Year by year it has grown in size and utility. 
There is indeed no annual horticultural publication more closely packed with informa- 
tion or of wider scope ; the Dutch nurseryman and market gardener is to be envied the 
possession of such a handy, reliable and up-to-date reference book. The whole work 
admirably reflects the horticultural skill and enterprise of the industrious Dutch people. 
W. T. STEARN. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to any of the articles 
application should be made to the 
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GENERAL MEETINGS lxxxi 


APRIL 17, 1952 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow tes, F.L.S., F.R.E.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty-two other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 

To Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 


To Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Dunrobin, Broughshane, Ballymena, N. Ireland, for an exhibit 
of Daffodils. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
oo Barr & Sons, 11-13 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.z, for an exhibit of 
affodils 
Bs Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Leavesden, Watford, Herts, for an exhibit of 
affodils. 
To Messrs. P. de Jager & Son, Ltd., Regis House, King William St., London, E.C.4, 
for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To a O. Sherrard, The Old Rectory, Shaw, Newbury, Berks, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 


To Mr. Guy L. Wilson, The Knockan, Broughshane, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils. 


Silver Flora Medal 

ag R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambs., for an exhibit of 

odils. 
To Mr. D. Gourlay, The Down House, Tockington, Bristol, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Mr. Alec Gray, Treswithian Daffodil Farm, Camborne, Cornwall, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 
To The Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 


Silver Banksian Medal 


To Mr. J. Jefferson-Brown, Over, Cambs., for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. M. P. Kooper & Son, Ltd., Muirfield, Ferndown, Dorset, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 


Flora Medal 


To Mr. J. Amand, Park Hall, Park Road, Holbeach, Lines., for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Mr. Peter Lower, Teignmouth, Devon, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. G. Zandbergen-Terwegen, Sassenheim, Holland, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 


First Class Certificate 


To Narcissus ‘Salmon Trout’ as a variety for exhibition (voting unanimous). This 
white-and-pink Large-cupped Narcissus (Division 2a) received an A.M. on April 25, 
1951. (See JouRNAL LXXVI, 330). Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 

To Narcissus ‘Golden Ducat’ as a variety for exhibition (voting 21 for, o against). This 
double-flowered sport from ‘King Alfred’ (Division IV) which received an A.M. on 
April 18, 1950 (See JournaL LXXV, 254) occurred in Holland in the cultures of 
Messrs. Speelman & Sons. Shown by Messrs. Zandbergen-Terwegen. 


Preliminary Commendation 


To Narcissus ‘Omeath’, raised by Mr. Guy L. Wilson and shown by J. M. de Navarro, 
Esq., Court Farm, Broadway, Worcestershire. 
To Narcissus ‘Empress of Ireland’, raised and shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 


Daffodils Selected for Trial 
The following Daffodils were selected for trial at Wisley as varieties for garden 


decoration. 

Narcissus ‘Broadwater’, shown by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
Highdown, Goring-by- ‘Sea. 

Narcissus “Tresamble’, shown by Messrs. Zandbergen-Terwegen. 


Other Exhibits 
Daffodils, shown by Mr. C. A. Jardine, 45 Percival Road, Feltham, Middlesex. 
Narcissus ‘White Marvel’, shown by Messrs. Zandbergen-Terwegen. 

A fasciated stem of Narcissus ‘Mustang’, bearing four well-formed flowers, shown by 
Mr. J. O. Sherrard. 
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Ixxxii PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
The Peter Barr Memorial Cup 
It was unanimously recommended that the Peter Barr Memorial Cup, which is 
awarded annually on the recommendation of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee to 
a — has done good work on behalf of the Daffodil, be awarded for 1952 to 
. F.C, stern. 


April 22, 1952 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow gs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, eight other members and Mr. G. Parker (visitor) present. 

Clematis macropetala—Mr. Parker showed a seedling of Clematis macropetala showing 
its first flower, on which the outer pair of sepals were partially foliaceous. Col. Stern 
mentioned that out of a batch of seedlings he had raised from seed of typical C. 
macropetala one white-flowered seedling had bred true from seed. 


Lettuce and Mesembryanthemum—Dr. Fletcher showed seedlings of Lettuce and 
Mesembryanthemum criniflorum recived from Mr. J. H. Small, each of which had 
funnel-shaped leaves, typical of the so-called ascidial condition. About fifty per cent. 
of the seedlings in Mr. Small’s garden exhibited this condition, the cause of which is 
unknown. He had observed the same condition in Antirrhinums in 1951. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and ten other members present. 


Exhibits 
Group of Strawberries from H. S. Melbourn, Esq., Pinetree Fruit Farm, Cranborne, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 

Group of Mushrooms from J. Gardner, Esq., Riddings Cottage, Harestone Hill, 
Caterham, Surrey. 

Apple from N. H. Grubb, Esq., Sea Yett, Rectory Lane, Leybourne, West Malling, 
Kent. (This apple was selected for observation at Wisley, subject to identification.) 
Rhubarb ‘The Sutton’ from C. J. Howlett, Esq., The Yews, 309 Wokingham Road, 
Earley, Reading, Berks. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Lezak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty- 


three other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medai 
To Mr. J. Douglas, Great Bookham, for an exhibit of Auriculas. 
To Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark, Noordwyk, Holland, for an exhibit of Freesias. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses and Blue 
Primroses. 
To Messrs. W. A. Constable, Ltd., Southborough, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Polyan- 
thuses, Fritillarias, etc. at: 
To Messrs. Napiers Stepswater Nurseries, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses and coloured 
Primroses. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of various Dianthus. 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Irises. 
To Messrs. Mortlock Bros., Langley, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
To H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Woking, for an exhibit of Polyanthuses. 
To Messrs. Telston Nurseries, Otford, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
To Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 


Banksian Medal 


x Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums and Streptosolen 

lamesonii. 

To Mr. G. W. Darby, Welwyn, for an exhibit of Irises. ‘ 

To Messrs. Glazeley Gardens, Bridgnorth, for an exhibit of double Primroses. 

To Mr. F. Little, Luton, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. —_— ; 

k Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Crown Imperials, 
Ips, etc. 
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Other Exhibits 

Pansies from Messrs. Read’s Hybridizing Nurseries, Hockley. 
Pelargoniums from Messrs. The Caledonian Nurseries, Rainham. 
Polyanthuses from Messrs. Home Meadows Nursery, Martlesham. 
Ranunculus from Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch. 
Roses from Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Chilton, Didcot. 

Viola from The Hon. Mrs. Pleydell Bouverie, Julians Park, Buntingford. 
Violas and Daffodils from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Assrconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and fourteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of flowering 
Cherries. 

Silver Flora Medal 
bel Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 


Flora Medal 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. Kibble & Clare, Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. Robinson, Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. W. H. Rogers & Son, Eastleigh, for an exhibit of dwarf conifers. 
bbe a L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of greenhouse plants and 
shrubs. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
= Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants. 


Banksian Medal 
To Mr. D. Burkwood, Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
= — J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 
shrubs. 
To Messrs. East Lodge Gardens, Enfield, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. Four Winds Nursery, Georgeham, N. Devon, for an exhibit of rock 
garden plants. 
To Messrs. Haskins Bros Ltd., Bournemouth, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. Hollybush Nurseries, Harpenden, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. H. G. & P. M. Lyall, Watford, for an exhibit of Primulas and other rock 
garden plants. 
To Messrs. Old Court Nurseries, Ltd., Colwall, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
and shrubs. 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Son, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of rock garden and 
border plants. 
To Messrs. Six Hills Nursery Ltd., Stevenage, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
ae Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ferndown, for an exhibit of rock garden and bulbous 
plants. 
To Messrs. F. Toynbee, Ltd., Barnham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 
To Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 


First Class Certificate ° 
To Camellia x Williamsii var. ‘Donation’ as a hardy flowering shrub (votes unanimous) 
from Lt.-Col. R. S. Clarke, M.P., Borde Hill, Haywards Heath. 


Award of Merit 
To Mertensia virginica, blue form, as a hardy herbaceous flowering plant (votes 10 for, 
© against), from The Commissioners of Crown Lands, The Great Park, Windsor. 
To Viburnum alnifolium as a hardy, flowering shrub (votes 9 for, o against), from The 
Commissioners of Crown Lands, The Great Park, Windsor. 


Other Exhibits 
Chaenomeles japonica, exhibited by the Marchioness of Salisbury, Hatfield House 


Hatfield, Herts. 
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see ‘Dwarf Red,’ exhibited by the Lady Cranborne, Lodge House, Hatfield, 
erts. 

Forsythia suspensa atrocaulis exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt Ltd., The Nursery, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Salix Wehrhahnii, exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt Ltd. 

Staphylea holocarpa var. rosea, exhibited by W. Bentley, Esq., Quarry Wood, Burgh- 
clere, Newbury, Berks. 

Staphylea holocarpa var. rosea exhibited by Colonel F. C. Stern, O.B.E. M.C., F.LS., 
V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 

Ribes Gordonianum exhibited by G. L. Pilkington, Esq., Grayswood Hill, Haslemere. 
Umbellularia californica, exhibited by G. L. Pilkington, Esq. 

Acer negundo californicum, exhibited by G. L. Pilkington, Esq. 

Pyrus ‘Simcoe,’ exhibited by Waterer, Sons & Crisp Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey. 
Pernettya mucronata, exhibited by G. L. Pilkington, Esq., 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Wi1son, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
ten other members present. 


Awards recommended: 

Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low Co. Ltd., Jarvis Brook, for an exhibit of Orchids. 

Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 

Auard of Merit 
To Lycaste ‘Hera’ (L. brugensis x L. cruenta), (votes 7 for, o against) exhibited by Sir 
W. Cooke, Bt., Wyld Court, Hampstead Norris, Newbury. 
To Multonia ‘Red Admiral’ var. ‘Petunia’ (M. ‘H. T. Pitt? x M. pulchra), (votes 6 for, 
© against), exhibited by Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. S. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green. 
To Odontoglossum ‘Perrycare’ (O. ‘Perryanum’ x O. ‘President Poincaré), (votes 8 for, 
© against), exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 
To Odontoglossum ‘Perrygan’ (O. ‘Perryanum’ x O. “Trogan’), (votes 6 for, o against), 
exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE—M«r. E. A. Bow es, F.L.S., F.R.E.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and nine other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 


Silver Lindley Medal 
To Messrs. D. W. Lefeber & Co., Lisse, Holland, for an exhibit of Tulips. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11-13 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils and Tulips. 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambs., for an exhibit of 
Daffodils and Tulips. a : 
To Mr. J. Jefferson-Brown, Over, Cambs., for an exhibit of Daffodils. a 
To Mr. J. O. Sherrard, The Old Rectory, Shaw, Newbury, Berks, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 

Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, Somerset, for an exhibit of Daffodils and 
Tulips. 
To The Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for an exhibit 
of Tulips and Daffodils. 

Award of Merit 

To Narcissus ‘Double Event’ as a variety for exhibition (voting unanimous). 


Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, who obtained it from ‘Falaise’ pollinated 
from ‘Green Island.’ 


Other Exhibits 


Daffodils and Tulips, shown by Messrs. M. P. Kooper & Son, Ltd., Muirfield, Fern- 
down, Dorset. 
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RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE—Sir Giles Loder, Bt., in the Chair, and six 
other members present. 
Selected for Trial at Wisley 
Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Muffineer’ (‘Glory of Numazu’ Xx indicum) from Capt. 
Collingwood Ingram, The Grange, Benenden, Cranbrook, Kent. 
Other Exhibits 
Rhododendron ? tephropeplum, which was sent to Edinburgh for verification of its name, 
from Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, The Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Rhododendron (‘Adriaan Koster’ x litiense) of which the Committee would like to see 
a spray of trusses at a future meeting, from The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey. 
Rhododendron sp. which was sent to Edinburgh for naming, from G. L. Pilkington, 
Esq., Grayswood Hill, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Rhododendron (lacteum x Griffithianum) from Lt.-Col. R. S. Clarke, M.P., Borde 
Hill, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
ron sp. (which was sent to Edinburgh for naming), Rhododendron tsangpoense 
and Rhododendron ‘Sinbad’ (‘Lady Chamberlain’ x concinnum) from The Commis- 
sioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 
h on yedoense var. poukhanense and Rhododendron ‘Rustic Maid’ (‘Blue 
Diamond’ x russatum) from Capt. Collingwood Ingram, The Grange, Benenden, 
_ Cranbrook, Kent. 


JOINT IRIS COMMITTEE— Mr. G. L. PILkincTON in the Chair, and seven other 
members present. 

Iris selected for Trial 

Iris ‘Beauty Spot’ and ‘Moongleam’ shown by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, 
Brooklyn Road, Woking. 

Other Exhibits 

Seedling Iris shown by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking. 


JOINT ROCK-GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Iris, Lapy LaAwreNcez, 
V.M.H.., in the Chair, and twelve other members present. 
Awards recommended: 
Award of Merit 
To Cyclamen repandum album as a hardy flowering plant for the alpine house (votes 13 
for, 0 against) from Victor A. Cohen, Esq., 42b, Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead. 
Preliminary Commendation 
To i’erbascum sp. (P.L). No. 15447) as a hardy flowering plant for the alpine house 
(votes 13 for, o against) from The Superintendent, Park’s Department, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Cultural Commendation 
To John Burgess, Esq., 87, Ethelburt Avenue, Southampton, for a very fine pan of 
Campanula bellidifolia. 
Other Exhibits: 
Primula marginata alba (Seedling Form) from Mrs. H. M. Earle, The Highlands, 82, 
Ridgeway, Enfield, Middlesex. 
Polemonium viscosum and Paraquilegia microphylla (which the Committee would like to 
see when the plant has a number of flowers) from F. M. Peacock, Esq., Lowlands 
Cottage, Tritton Avenue, Beddington, Croydon. 
Fritillaria pyrenaica from R. E. Heath, Esq., Byland, 95, Hawes Lane, West Wickham, 
Kent. 


APRIL 29, 1952 
RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE—Sir Gites Loner, Bt., in the Chair, and 


fourteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
eee. Knap Hill Nursery, Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and 
leas. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Col. the Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., Cerne Abbey, Dorchester, Dorset, for an exhibit 
of Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
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Silver Flora Medal 
ze Daye. G. Reuthe, Ltd., Keston, Kent, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and 
leas. 
= yw The Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons 
an leas. 
. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, Berks., for an exhibit of Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, Kent, for an exhibit of Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. 
To Messrs. Frederick Street, West End, Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Arthur Charlton & Sons, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, Kent, for an exhibit of 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

Award of Merit 
To Rhododendron ‘Moonshine’ (‘Adriaan Koster’ X litiense) (votes 8 for, o against), as 
a hardy flowering shrub, from The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
To Rhododendron ‘Querida’ (‘Red Knight’ x Elliottii) (votes 7 for, 1 against), as a 
hardy flowering shrub, from E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury House, Southampton. 
To Rhododendron ‘Lord Stair’ (Taggianum x Lindleyi) (votes 11 for, o against), as a 
cool greenhouse shrub, from The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Stair, D.S.O., K.T., Lochinch, 
Stranraer. 


Other Exhibits 

Rhododendron ‘Mella’ (Edgeworthii x burmanicum), from The Rt. Hon. Charles 

Williams, M.P., Caerhays Castle, Gorran R.S.O., Cornwall. 

Rhododendron ‘Alison Johnstone’ (yunnanense x concatenans) (A.M. 1945), R. ‘Blue- 

stone’ var. ‘Blue Ribbon’ (‘Blue Tit’ x Augustimi) and R. ‘Zaleutinii’ (zaleucum x 

Augustimi), from G. H. Johnstone, Esq., O.B.E., V.M.H., Trewithen, Cornwall. 

os (lapponicum x triflorum), from Miss E. Godman, South Lodge, 
orsham. 

Rhododendron ‘Augfast’ var. ‘Ightham’ (Augustinit Bodnant Form x fastigiatum), 

from Messrs. G. Reuthe, Ltd., Keston, Kent. 

Rhododendron “Timoshenko’ (parentage uncertain), from Capt. Collingwood Ingram, 

The Grange, Benenden, Cranbrook, Kent. 

Rhododendron calostrotum Red Form, from The Commissioners of Crown Lands, 

Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Rhododendron ‘Elsae’ (grande x Hodgsomi) (A.M. 1925) and an unnamed, red- 

flowered hybrid, from R. O. Hambro, Esq., Logan Gardens, nr. Stranraer. 

Rhododendron ‘Jan Steen’ (‘Fabia’ x ‘Lady Bessborough’) and R. ‘Penelope’ (Grier- 

sonianum X ‘Dragonfly’), of which the Committee would like to see a spray of trusses 

at a future meeting, from E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury House, Southampton. 

Rhododendron (‘Promethus’ X arboreum), from Capt. Granville Soames, O.B.E., 

Sheffield Park, Uckfield, Sussex. 

Rhododendron ‘Billy Budd’ (‘May Day’ x Elliottii), from The Director, R.H.S. 

Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1952 


LIST OF AWARDS 
Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Perpetual-fiower- 
ing Carnations, Border Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus Hybrids. 
Messrs. Bakers’ Nurseries, Ltd., Codsall, for an exhibit of ‘Russell’ Lupins and 
Delphiniums. 
Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Chester, for an exhibit of Herbaceous Plants and Lilies. 
Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon for an exhibit of Begonias and Delphiniums. 
Messrs. Robert Bolton & Son, Halstead, for an exhibit of Sweet Peas. 
Mr. Percy S. Cane, London, S.W. 1, for an exhibit of a Garden. 
Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds, Ltd., Raynes Park, for an exhibit of Florists’ Flowers, 
including Sweet Peas. 
Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds, Ltd., Raynes Park, for an exhibit Vegetables. 
Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Tulips. 
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Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Sweet Peas. 

Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of Flowering Trees and Shrubs. 

Messrs. Laxton Bros. (Bedford), Ltd., Bedford, for an exhibit of Strawberries. 

Messrs. The Stuart Low Co., Crowborough, for an exhibit of Orchids. 

L. Maurice Mason, Esq., (Gdnr. Mr. R. Sayers), Fincham, for an exhibit of Begonia 
Rex Hybrids. 

Brig. O. W. Nicholson (Gdnr. Mr. G. T. Ridsdale), Alton, for an exhibit of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Primulas, Ferns and other Woodland Plants. 

Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge, for an exhibit of Shrubs. 

Messrs. Old Welwyn Gardens, Welwyn, for an exhibit of a Rock Garden. 

Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of Trees, Shrubs and Climbers. 

Sociedad de Amigos del Paisaje y Jardines, Madrid, for an exhibit of a Spanish Garden. 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Annuals and Greenhouse 
Plants from Seed. 

Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of a Garden. 

Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Lilies, Irises and Bulbous 
Plants with Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and 
Azalea Hybrids. 

Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 

Messrs. Edward Webb (Stourbridge) & Sons, Ltd., Stourbridge, for an exhibit of 
Florists’ Flowers and Annuals. 

Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Knockholt, for an exhibit of a Rock Garden. 

Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of a Garden. 

Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of a Rock Garden. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
Messrs. Barr & Sons, London, W.C. 2, for an exhibit of Tulips. 
Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Chester, for an exhibit of Varieties of Clematis and other Shrubs. 
Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, for an exhibit of Tulips. 
Messrs. C. Engelmann, Ltd., Saffron Walden, for an exhibit of Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations. 
Messrs. Ralph Hancock & Son, London, S.W. 1, for an exhibit of a Garden. 
Messrs, Konynenburg & Mark, Ltd,, Noordwyk, Holland, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
ae Nurseries, Ltd., Lancing, for an exhibit of Border Carnations 
and Pinks. 
Messrs. McBean’s Orchids, Ltd., Cooksbridge, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
— G. & R. Perry, Enfield, for an exhibit of Water and Waterside Plants and 
‘erns. 
~~ L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of Greenhouse and Room 
lants. ‘ 
Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans), Ltd., St, Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Herbaceous 
Plants, including Irises and Lilies, 
The Women’s Voluntary Services, London, S.W. 1, for an exhibit of a Garden. 
Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Herbaceous Plants. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 


To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Tulips. 

Messrs. Ben. R. Cant & Sons, Ltd., Colchester, for an exhibit of Roses. 

Messrs. A. Charlton & Sons, Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Flowering Shrubs & 
Ornamental Trees, including Japanese Maples. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of a Garden. 

Messrs. Harry Dixon & Sons, London, S.W. 18, for an exhibit of Orchids. 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

Mr. James Douglas, Gt. Bookham, for an exhibit of Border Carnations. 

Messrs. C. Gregory & Son, Ltd., Chilwell, for an exhibit of Roses. 

Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of Dwarf Shrubs and other Rock- 
garden Plants. 

Messrs. The Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, for an exhibit of Bearded 


Irises. 

Sir Henry Price (Gdnr. Mr. R. J. Waliis), Ardingly, Sussex, for an exhibit of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas and other Flowering Shrubs. 

Messrs. Thomas Rochford & Sons, Ltd., Broxbourne, for an exhibit of Hydrangeas. 

Messrs. Thomas Rochford & Sons, Ltd., Broxbourne, for an exhibit of Greenhouse 
Foliage Plants. 

Messrs. The Slieve Donard Nursery Co., Ltd., Newcastle, Co., Down, for an exhibit 
of Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs. 
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Mr. Frederick Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons. 

Mr. Ian G. Walker, South Godstone, for an exhibit of a Garden. 

Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and other Flowering Shrubs. 


Silver-gilt Knightian Medal 
To the N.F.U. Market Produce Show Society, Ltd., London, W.C. 1, for a Co- 
operative Display of Vegetables, Flowers and Fruit. 


Silver Flora Medal 

To Mr. Jacques Amand, Holbeach, for an exhibit of Gloxinias. 

Messrs. Bakers’ Nurseries, Ltd., Codsall, for an exhibit of Roses. 

Messrs. Bartley Nurseries, Southampton, for an exhibit of Primulas and species of 
Meconopsis. 

Mr. D. Burkwood, Rotherfield, for an exhibit of Flowering Trees and Shrubs. 

Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston-on-Thames, for an exhibit of Trees 
and Shrubs. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of Trees and Shrubs. 

Messrs. W. A. Constable, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Lilies and other 
Bulbous Plants. 

Mr. Kenneth W. Harle, Lower Basildon, nr. Reading, for an exhibit of Cacti and 
Succulents. 

a = W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of Rock-garden 

lants. 
Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Irises. 
a Knap Hill Nursery, Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and 
zaleas. 

Messrs. Landscape, Ltd., London, N.W. 3, for an exhibit of a Formal Lay-out. 

Messrs. The Stuart Low Co., Enfield, for an exhibit of Greenhouse Plants. 

Messrs. Mortlock Bros., Langley, for exhibit of Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Messrs. Napiers Stepswater Nurseries, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. 

Messrs. Pennell & Sons, Ltd., Lincoln, for an exhibit of varieties of Clematis. 

Messrs. Maurice Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Messrs. Robinson’s Gardens, Ltd., London, S.E. 9, for an exhibit of a Rock Garden. 

Messrs. Robinson’s Gardens, Ltd., London, S.E. 9, for an exhibit of Rock-garden 
Plants. 

Messrs. Walter C. Slocock, Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and 

leas. 

Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd , Ferndown, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and other Shrubs. 

Messrs. Underwood Bros., Woking, for an exhibit of Brooms. 

Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Rock-garden 
Plants. 

Mr. Geo. G. Whitelegg, Knockholt, for an exhibit of Irises. 

Messrs. A. R. Wills, Ltd., Romsey, for an exhibit of Hydrangeas. 

Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Rock-garden and 
Show Pinks. 
Mr. Steven Bailey, Sway, for an exhibit of Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 
Messrs. Frank Cant & Co., Ltd., Colchester, for an exhibit of Roses. 
= the Craigwell Nurseries, Feltham, for an exhibit of Stove and Greenhouse 
lants. 
Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich, for an exhibit of Tulips. - 
Messrs. Haskins Bros., Ltd., Bournemouth West, for an exhibit of Shrubs, including 
varieties of Clematis and other Climbers. ol 
Messrs. Hewitt & Co., Stratford-on-Avon, for an exhibit of Delphiniums. ; 
_—. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of Rose species and old-fashioned 
oses. 

Messrs. the Hollybush Nurseries, nr. Harpenden, for an exhibit of Penstemons and 
Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son (Woking Nurseries), Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of 

Dwarf Conifers and other plants for the Alpine House. “se . 
Messrs. the Kew Topiary Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of Clipped Box 
Trees, Bay Trees and Hydrangeas. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MODERN WAY 
TO TIE UP 
YOUR PLANTS 


Strong, green cotton tape for tying 
up piants of all kinds. The tape is 

economical in use, will not rot, is pest 
repellent and cannot harmthe most tender 
stem. On patented reels which clip on to 
clothing leaving the hands free. 
cards and boxed in cut lengths. 


from : Florists, Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Hardware Merchants, 
Boots, Carters Tested Seeds, Dobbie’s, Little and 
Baliantyne, Timothy Whites and Taylors. 


Also available on 


When plants have banquets 


The choice we’re sure 


For food and drinks 
is Liquinure 


Plants can have banquets—and without 
hangovers—if they are fed on Liquinure. 
They show how they like it by the way they 
thrive—for Liquinure is both food and drink 
to all plants. 

Plants absorb their nourishment from the 
soil in Liquid form only, through the tiny 
hair roots, and Liquinure is a scientifically 
compounded plant food—a liquid food— 
which provides just what they need in the 
only form they can absorb it. Liquinure 
makes up those deficiencies in the soil which 
mean the difference between poor or average 
crops and real abundance. Strength 
and frequency of application can be 


LIQUINURE 


LFQuID PLANT FOOD 


adjusted for every type of plant and every 
stage of growth and what is more its rapid 
action means that plants mature earlier. 
Liquinure is sold everywhere in 3 types, 
General, Tomato Special and Flower Special, 
at 1/9 and 3/6 per bottle. Half gallon, 13/6, 
carriage paid. 

Write for a copy of 128 pp. book “ Liquid 

Manure Gardening,” 1/0, post free, from 


LIQUINURE SALES 


BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


INE” 
PAYNE & SONS LIMITED, Haydn Road, NOTTINGHAM 
ix 3 


MONEY 
Buying Young Plants 


During the summer we shall have 
a large stock of young plants of 
Primulas, Meconopsis Baileyi, Gen- 
tians, Delphiniums, Phlox, Lupins 
and many other Alpines and hardy 
. which we can supply at 

alf our usual price for grown 
plants of the same varieties. These 
young plants are exactly the same 
as those we shall ourselves grow 
on and for which full retail prices 
will be charged in the autumn and 
the following spring. The young 
plants will be large enough to go 
out into their flowering quarters, 
or you can put them in pots, boxes 
or frames for autumn or spring 

planting. Send 14d. for List. 

H. G. & P. M. LYALL, 

Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 

Garston (Watford) 2098 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
In the temperate regions 
also 


Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 


fashioned varieties) 
Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are Interested 


WINCHESTER 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Culture 
of Early Flowering 
Chrysanthemums 
patese film strip No. 161, 50 double 


Price including lecture notes 10s. od. 
By post ros. 1}d. 


Culinary and 
Medicinal Herbs 


New edition of Bulletin No. 76 of 
the Ministry 


. od. 
By post Is. 10}d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1, and Sale Offices 
in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Cardiff, Bristol, and Belfast; or through 
any bookseller. 


Order your Polyanthus for 
early September delivery. 
Red shades, yellows or 
mixed. 7/6doz., 15/- 25, 
50 for 27/6, 100 for 55/-. 
All fine plants to give a 
profusion of beautiful bloom 
next Spring. 


Rock Plant Specialists 


WILLIAM LORD 


(LEEDS) LTD. 
Polyanthus Nurseries, 
Wetherby Road, 
Bardsey, nr. Leeds 


| 
a Appointment H.M. Queen 
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HANDIBARROW 


Write to-day for Uhase Luustrated Catalogue of Garden Avds, 


A veritable boon for 


gardeners of all ages 
the Chase Handibarrow is of 
sheet steel, with wired rolled 
edge, stove-enamelled green. 
The body is ribbed for extra 
strength. 36 in. handle and 
frame of tubular steel. Back 
skid prevents damage to lawns. 
Needs only one hand. 

Just tilt the Handibarrow 
forward to load or unload, 
it obviates bending, twisting, 
stooping. 

24 ins. long by 18 ins. wide. 
Two 9 in. disc wheels with 
jointless rubber tyres. 


Price £3 12°6 Carr. Paid 


CHASE CULTIVATION LTD., 38, CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 


First cost is the last with a modern 
ALUMINIUM HOUSE 

Once installed, requires no _ further 

attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. 

Retains appearance always, without paint or 

other protection. Send now for full details. 


Estimates free. 


HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS, 


ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for Royal 
Horticultural 
Gardens at Wisley, 


Timber houses also supplied. 


requirements. 


WOOD LATH AND 
OTHER GREENHOUSE 
BLINDS SUPPLIED TO 


COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating Ey 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 

Londen Office : 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
(Established 75 years.) 
Associated Firms: |. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow) 


Standard design or special 


q 
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ARTIF 


RAIN SYS 


FIVE out of SEVEN of 
our NOVELTIES for 1952 have 


DAHLIA GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION'S 
TRIALS this year. 
Full particulars of 


these and other out- 
standing varieties are 
given in our SPRING 
CATALOGUE. @ A 
postcard will bring 


This is the ideal and inexpensive water square 
for the gardening enthusiast. May be used 
equally well under glass or in the open. 
Light and portable. ilysetup. Needs no 
attention. Nothing to go wrong. Works 
on normal mains pressure. Lasts a lifetime. 


Price £6. 2. 6. Carriage paid. 


British OverweaD Irrication Lrp. 


UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. Sunbury 3077/8 Cables: Irrigation, Shepperton 


you a copy. 


DOBBIE & CO- 
Nursery wren 
EDINBURG 


PRODUCING 
WONDERFUL BLOOMS 
“Ihave used Flexible Earth 
and am delighted with the 
result. The plants are 
growing much better and 
are producing wonderful 
blooms. Please send me 
another hundredweight.”” 
—Mrs. E. L. 

Golden, 4 
Westfield 
Close, With- 


dean, 
Brighton, 6. 


reply: ** By using Flexible 
Earth. That way you can’t 
fill” Hundreds*of gar- 
deners have proved that 
this complete organic 
“soil structure” won- 
derfully invigorates all 
plant growth—so 


14 ib. 6/6 
28 Ib. 13/- 
56 Ib. 

£1 2s. 6d. 


1 
£2 Os. Od. 


Stonor’s 
MUSHROOM COMPOST 


Will ensure success all the year round. All ready for 
spawning—No composting—No manure necessary 
—No smelil—No trouble—Can be grown anywhere 
—Complete substitute for Stable Manure—Only 
4°-5” depth required. Large bag (about 4 bushels) 
36/-; medium bag (about 2 bushels), 20/—-; small 
bag (about 1 bushel), 12/6. All including spawn. 
POULTMURE 

The most efficient as well as the most economical 
organic, better than Stable Manure, used by the leading 
gardeners throughout the country. 1 cwt., 37/6; 
+ cwt., 21/—; 28 Ib., 12/-; 14 Ib., 7/3. 

56 Ib. of POULTMURE will ‘make 169 gallons of Liquid 

Manure. 


Special prices available for quantities of | ton and over. 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home where 
possible. Cash with Order. 
Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulty send a 1/- 
stamp and a large envelope for 48-page booklet 
explaining the secret of how to win prizes. 1/- 
refunded against subsequent order. 


THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


Carriage paid. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. 8.4.5.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 
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ALL PURPOSE 


WATER CART 


is the next best thing to having water on tap, 
because it gives you plenty of water right beside 
you, where you want it. 

Its usefulness doesn’t end with carrying 
water, either. Any liquid or solid (sand, soil, 
cement, fertilizers, etc.) can be carted anywhere 
—ceasily and without waste. 

Six sizes (15 to 50 gallons capacity). Three 
types of wheels: Solid or Pneumatic Rubber 
Tyred or unbreakable All-Steel Wheels. 
Welded Tubular Steel Frame and Heavily 
Galvanised Container. Stocked by George 
Munro’s, Carter’s, Sutton’s —in fact by all good 
Horticultural Sundriesmen and Hardwaremen. 


London Office: 23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. Tel: Monarch 2978 


Every horticulturist and grower should have 
a copy of this informative folder. It gives 
detailed instructions for the preservation of 
all timber, canvas, hessian, netting and 
\ cordage against rot, mildew and insects. 
KM, Send for a free copy now and BEAT THE 


GHOST OF DECAY THE CUPRINOL WAY 
(Cuprinol is manufactured by Cuprinol Ltd., London) 


TO: Jenson & Nicholson Ltd., Jenson House, Carpenter’s 
Road, London, E.15. 
Sole Distributors of Cuprinol in the U.K. ‘) 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. N 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. 


NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We Invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 


Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits ; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Alpine and Bedding Plants 
Climbing Plants, Vegetable Plants 
Fertilisers and Insecticides 


W. SMAIL, THe Garpven SHop 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 


One minute from St. James’ Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


BURKWOOD & SKIPWITH 
LTD. 


OPEN EVERY WEEKDAY 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOWERING 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Plant these freely to save labour and 
replacement costs and have colour all 
the year. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
Tel.: KINgston 0296 


THERE IS NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Prepared and graded for every specific use. 


Ww 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and again stress the necessity for the Peat being 
thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other ingredients. 
Particulars on request 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT - SOMERSET 
Also Alsager, Cheshire 
Established 1869 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


GARDENING GLOVES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
(SPECIALITY) 
THORN-PROOF PRUNING GLOVES. 
Soft and pliable, in ali sizes, and as 
supplied to the Fellows of R.H.S. 
since 1920. 

WRITE OR CALL 
ADA EVERITT, Glove Maker 
28 OAKLEY GARDENS, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Tel, : Flaxham 2349 


HOLLYBUSH NURSERIES 
A. B. MacGregor, M.A. 
S. P. MacGregor, M.A., PH.D. 
MACKERYE END, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


TEL. : HARPENDEN 3427 
Our exhibit of hardy border and rock 


PENSTEMONS 


gained the high award of a Silver Lindley 
Medal at the 1950 Chelsea Show. 
In addition to an unequalled selection in this 
valuable genus, we can offer a very wide range 
of the bent types of hardy herbaceous end rock 
plants. 


Please send for our catalogues. 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from 
our own virgin fields. 
Quotations by return for 
early delivery in 6/8 ton 
tip lorry loads. 


V. TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone : Kettering 40/6 
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KAYEX 


“VERMICULT™ 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


SPECIALLY PREPARED 


VERMICULITE FOR 
HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES 


The ideal disease free medium for 
raising seedlings, rooting cuttings, 
soil conditioning, mulching, ete. 


Available as follows : 


KX. UI (Acid Ph). KX. Hi2 (Alkali Ph) 
for seed germination and rooting 


cuttings. 
Bag containing approx. 10 galions .. 10/3 
Bag containing approx. 24 gallons .. 20/- 


KX. Hi3 (Alkali Ph) 
for soil conditioning, mulching, etc. 


Bag containing approx. 32 gallons .. 16/9 
2 Bags containing approx. 64 gallons 31/- 


Approx. 1 gallon fills a standard 2}” 
seed box or covers 1 sq. ft. to a 
depth of 2”. 


Price quoted delivered free. Refund 
of 1/6 will be made on all bags re- 
turned to our works in dry, clean 
and good condition. 


* Send for FREE descriptive leaflet to : 


VERMICULITE (London) LTD. 
74 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
Tel. City 4991 


YOU CAN’T GET THE 


DEPTH 


WITHOUT THE 


POWER! 


The CLIFFORD has the power to 
produce a tilth 9 in. deep. It 
destroys weeds, and leaves a 
perfect seed bed. Today... 
when every pound spent must 
pay its way .. . it is wise to buy 
a CLIFFORD—not the lowest 
priced machine but by far the best 
investment. 


ROTARY CULTIVATOR 


A real growers’ tool . . . models with 12”, 
16” or 22” tillers. Full range of ancillary 
equipment. Simple Pay - As - You- Grow 
terms. Write for catalogue. . . we will 
arrange a demonstration through your 
local CLIFFORD agent. 


CLIFFORD AERO & AUTO LTD 
Agricultural Division 
SALES DEPT. 96, CRANMORE BOULEVARD, 
SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone : SHirley 2274 
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KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
ears to the leading Nurserymen and 
orticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Mar!. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone : 3059 


BAMEOO CANES 
Immediate delivery ex-stock all per 100 
A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 


s. d s. d s. d. 
12in, 2 6 30 40 5 0 
18in. 3 0 40 5 0 60 
2 fe. 40 60 7 6 10 0 
5 0 70 #10 15 0 
3 fe. 60 17 6 
4f. 100 13 6 22 6 27 6 
St 2 0 300 35 0 40 0 
6f 3090 35 0 4 0 45 0 
7f 40 450 500 60 0 
8 ft. 0 500 60 70 0 
10f. 500 600 700 80 0 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 


52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All descriptions available. Inspection invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
Telephone : ADVance 299! 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 
Particulars free : 
OHNSTON BROS. 

N PARK, CRANLEIGH 


“ RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


In Panels Durable 
high 

ong, low price. 

37/6, 

Made of Also osier 
oak frames and hazel 
filled with | Wattle 
split bam-~ Hurdles 
boo canes. 


and teak Wovenwood fencing, garden seats and 
tables, a lovely knotless hardwood. Also 6 ft. Fruit 
and 18 in. Strawberry cages. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL.: 1640 LEWES EST. 1922 


AND AT BISHOP'S WALTHAM 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
rown in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
Soot varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid Growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 
Dept. R.H.S., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawden, Leeds, Yorks. 


THE 
FRUIT GARDEN 
2 DISPLAYED 
> 176 pages 346 illustrations 
é Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 6s. paper 
Available now from 
THE SECRETARY 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.w.I 


Lavenders 
Thymes 


Aromatic 


Herb Gardens planned and stocked 


MR SINS HERB FARM LTD., SEAL, SEVENOAKS 


Culinary and 


Herb Plants 


Booklet 2d. 


“| 

‘ 
HERB FARM LTD., SEAL, SEVENOAKS 

si, 2 Tel. : SEAL 233 


“T like this straight 
clean-cutting blade” 


It’s kind to the hedge and makes a 
smooth finish easy; besides the electric 
Tarpen-Trimmer is ten times faster than 
hand shears and cuts up to }” growth. 
Nearly all the famous gardens have them. 


Can be used anywhere. 


Models to operate from mains supply, 
car batteries and portable generators. 


TARPEN-TRIMMER. From £17 : 10 : 0. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, 1949. 


Tarpen-Trimmer 


That awkward grass— 
and weeds too! 


+ —Anywhere one has to cut with 
shears or sickle, the Electric 
Grassmaster will cut in a fraction 
of the time without toil and 


Prices from £12. 


Tarpen 


Grassmaster 


TARPEN ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD., Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, 


LONDON, S.W.3. KENsington, 3491-7, 
° Please write for illustrated folder. 
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AROUND Without stooping. Models for 

SHRUBS & house supply, car batteries or 

TREES hj portable generators. 

i 

& WALLS Ks > y) 


Now 


the time 


weed your 


lawn with... 


THE WONDER WEEDKILLER 


2/9 size sufficient for 1,440 sq. ft. 11/9 size sufficient for 7,200 sq. ft. 


Obtainable The Gardener's 
only from Chemist 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester. 
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